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THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE MIDDLE. 
AGED CHRISTIAN 


The church has never quite known how to preach to middle- 
aged people. It has had its words of admonition for the young 
and its visions of consolation for the old; it has known how to deal 
with sick people and what to do with dead people; it has christened 
infants as it has married their parents; the strong, the vigorous, 
the middle-aged people alone seem somehow to have had their 
religious needs overlooked. 

The reason for this is not difficult to find. It seems natural 
to suppose that middle-aged persons have their character well in 
hand, are free from the temptations of youth and the weaknesses 
incident to old age. They are busy carrying the world’s burdens, 
training up the generation that is to succeed them, and support- 
ing a generation that has preceded them. They are neither young 
enough to need advice nor old enough to warrant comfort. 


The middle-aged person himself, however, is not so sure as 
to his situation. He knows that he has become whatever he is to 
be, and life is to him no longer an experiment. To a very con- 
siderable degree he feels free from the temptations of youth and 
more completely under the control of the canons of respectability. 

But he knows that just here lies danger. He wants to be 
respectable and righteous, but if it came to a choice between the 
two he knows it would be hard to choose to be righteous. He 
cannot face calmly the loss of position in society which twenty 
years of life have won him. He has given hostages to fortune in 
his wife and children, and he knows that any sacrifice which he 
might make in the interests of idealism would have to be shared 
by them. For him the age of joyous adventure is past. He has 
grown circumspect, somewhat overbearing, and increasingly desirous 
of letting well enough alone. 
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of the Prodigal Son) is given to those who have 
already responded to his preaching. The main 
point is not that God is our Father—this is 
assumed by Jesus—but that he is his Father and 
that through Christ the believers lay hold of 
the redeeming love of God. The burden of 
apostolic preaching was not the Fatherhood of 
God, but Christ crucified, in whom the converts 
received the spirit of adoption. Mr. Selwyn’s 
book is based on the latest results of scholarship, 
which are not, however, admitted undiscrimi- 
nately by the writer. It deserves to be heartily 
commended. 


Der erste und zweite Petrusbrief und der Judas- 
brief. By G. Wohlenberg. Leipzig: A. 
Deichert, 1915. Pp. lv-+334. M. 9.50. 
This is a typical volume in Zahn’s compre- 

hensive ‘Kommentar zum Neuen Testament.” 

For the most part traditional views are defended 

in the Introduction. The Petrine Epistles are 

both assigned to the apostle, but the difference 
in the literary style of the two letters is accounted 
for on the supposition that Silvanus took con- 
siderable liberty with Peter’s dictation in the 
case of I Peter. The place of writing was Rome 
and the year was 64. II Peter was written from 

Antioch the previous year, being originally 

composed in Hebrew and addressed to Chris- 

tians in Galilee. This Hebrew original was used 
by Jude, who addressed the same circle of 
readers a half dozen or so years later. In the 
commentary proper problems of interpretation 

i exhaustively, but in the selection 


are 
of topics doctrinal and homiletical interests pre- 


dominate. For those who use this type of com- 
mentary the present volume is one of the best 
of its kind. 


The very thoughtful address by President 
Charles Sumner Nash, of Pacific Theological 
Seminary, entitled Our Widening Thought of God 
(San Francisco: Elder, 1914, $0.25), has been 
published in an attractive form. It was origin- 
ally given as an address and sets forth in an 
interesting and effective way the effect which 
modern thinking is having upon our idea of God. 
Every thoughtful reader will find this little 
volume very helpful. 


The first number of Le Muséon as meno | 
the Cambridge University Press has just arrived. 
It is characteristic of this Belgian journal from 
the English University’s press that of the eleven 
articles it contains seven are by members of the 
faculties of English universities, the majority 
of them naturally being from Cambridge. This 
journal was founded in 1881 at the University 
of Louvain and it is a splendid evidence of com- 
munity of scholarship to find an English insti- 
tution making it possible for this journal to 


continue its career uninterrupted. The articles 
in this issue cover a wide range of territory deal- 
ing with Buddhism, the Persian religion, the Old 
Testament, Arabic, Mohammedanism, Greek, 
and Ethiopic. The journal is in its new form as 
in its old of great value to Orientalists. It may 

in this country from the University of 
Chicago Press. 


The Missionary Education Movement and 
the Laymen’s ucation Movement publish 
jointly a small treatise by Shailer Mathews under 
the title The Individual and the Social Gospel 
(New York, $0.25). Chapter headings are: 
“Saving the Individual,” ‘“Christianizing the’ 
Home,” “Christianizing Education,” ‘Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order.” The book is 
intended not only for private reading but 
for study classes on the programs of religious 
institutions. 


In a Preacher's Study, by Professor George 
Jackson (Hodder & Stoughton), is a collection 
of essays ing on the reformation doctrine 
of the Bible, the problem of demoniacal pos- 
session, the missionary idea in the Gospels, the 
ethical background of St. Paul, Christian 
agnosticism, and a study of Dean Church and 
one of Lord Morley. The essays are clearly 
written and stimulating; the attitude of the 
author is thoroughly modern and fair. (Pp. 
250. $1.25.) 


The Property Concepts of the Early Hebrews 
(pp. 98) by M. J. Lauré is a study in economics 
published by the University of Iowa. The 
thesis of the writer is that in Semitic society 
the right of property is derived from taboo. 
The thesis is right but is not sufficiently studied 
in the light of comparative semitic religion and 
culture. There are a few misprints (p. 10, read 
herem; p. 23, read bayith; p. 33, read shipchah; 
p. 69, a French quotation of nine words, three 
mistakes). On the whole Mr. Lauré’s work 
does not contribute much to our knowledge of 
Hebrew life before the Exile. 


The American Sunday School Union issues 
a Devotional Commentary, Through the Bible 
Day by Day, by Rev. V. B. Meyer. The first 
volume takes up the Old Testament history from 
Genesis to Joshua. 


The Retired Minister, by Joseph B. Hinge! 
(The Abingdon Press, pp. 592, $1.00), is a col- 
lection of short papers dealing on the subject 
of the claims of the superannuated ministers 
to the support of the church. As a help to the 

reparation of a sermon on this theme, this 
ae will be full of suggestions. 
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But suppose the test is between respectability and unright- 
eousness. He feels that temptation far more keenly than when 
he was a young man. It is easier for a middle-aged man to go 
wrong than it is for a young man. The middle-aged man lives in 
the present, in the world of temptation. If he keeps his business 
position and his conventional status in society, if he does not come 
to a public break with the decencies of life, he can maintain respect- 
ability and unrighteousness even when his unrighteousness is not 
altogether hidden. Does he not need religion? 


ot 


The middle-aged Christian is subject not only to these general 
temptations but to those specific ones which come to him as a 
Christian. He is very prone to grow emotionally soggy, without 
sympathy with new ideas, desirous of getting comfort from religion 
rather than in giving comfort through the social reorganization 
which he is told is demanded of religious people. It is middle-aged 


and elderly Christians who crush the hopes of prophetic souls 


whom they try to make co-operatively sustained chaplains. 

The middle-aged Christian is tempted to look with ill-concealed 
apprehension at changes in the social order which for business 
reasons he would much prefer to have remain unchanged. He is 
ready to send money to Christianize the civilization of China, but 
feels that the institutions of his home land should be kept free from 
changes involved in Christian idealism. It is the business of the 
church, he says, to stand for the “simple gospel”—a message 
which too often he does not recognize when once he hears it preached. 
For the middle-aged Christian is likely to prefer not the old but 
the Middle-Age gospel. 


It is a sad situation when a good cause is unworkable until 
certain good people die. When a middle-aged Christian finds 
himself suspicious of spiritual earnestness, the extension of Christ’s 
ideals, and a sacrificial giving of justice, he needs to be alarmed 
for the state of his soul. 

It was that sort of middle-aged people who crucified Jesus. 


| 
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DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING PRAYER. I 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


I. Difficulties Connected with a Sup- 
posed Scientific Viewpoint 


In the discussion of any spiritual 
theme in a generation in which the in- 
fluence of natural science has been so 
momentous and so dominant as in ours, 
it is hardly possible to ignore the initial 
questions that arise from the scientific 
point of view. And with reference to 
prayer, it is well to remember, there is 
no reason why we should not recognize 
the scientific principle of the univer- 
sality (but not “uniformity”) of law— 
that there is law in every sphere of life. 
There is no doubt of laws and of our 
need of them, even from the religious 
point of view. For without a sphere of 
law it is plain that we could make no 
progress in knowledge or power or char- 
acter; that the significance of freedom 
itself would depend upon the sphere of 
laws through which that freedom could 
express itself; and that without some 
abiding laws in the world we could not 
even maintain our faith in the trust- 
worthiness of God. 

But, on the other hand, we need to 
make it clear to ourselves that there is 
no sphere of eternally self-existing laws, 
or laws preceding all reality. Such a 
conception, it should be plain, is really 
unthinkable. We need clearly to see 
that law can “exist” only in one of two 
_ways: either as the mode of activity of 
some existing reality or as a formulation 
made in the mind of some observer of the 
way in which this reality acts. It is. 


therefore impossible to speak of laws as 
preceding all existence, or as having any 
existence of their own apart from all 
really existent beings. It follows also 
that laws, as such, can do nothing. 
They cause nothing, they finally explain 
nothing. They are only our formula- 
tion of the way in which things act, or, 
in any final statement, of the modes of 
God’s activity. 

But as surely as there is no doubt of 
laws, and of our need of them, so surely 
is there no doubt either of our need of 
God and the sense of his presence and 
power and love back of all the world. 
If religion is to exist at all men need to 
be able to believe in a living God who 
can come into real and effective relations 
with his children, who is able to mani- 
fest himself to them, and able to adapt 
himself in love to their changing needs. 


_ And there can be no possible defense of 


the real rationality of the world if the 
moral and spiritual interests are not 
supreme. Here religion is at one with 
every ideal interest. For all ideal inter- 
ests must insist that the world cannot 
be a mere machine, but must have 
meaning and worth. Its mechanism 
must be subordinated to great rational 
ends. Eucken speaks the inevitable 
conviction of the religious man when 
he says: 

When, however, we put the question 
universally, showing at the same time that 
in ceasing to give life a spiritual basis we 
allow the purely humanistic culture an 
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undisputed right over the whole field, and 
that this culture has no effective way of 
dealing with the hollowness and illusions 


‘of existence, then to every thinking man 


the great alternative presents itself, the 
Either-Or. Either there is something other 
and higher than this purely humanistic 
culture or life ceases to have any meaning 
or value. 


It may well be urged, too, that there 
is absolutely no compelling reason, 
philosophic or scientific, to deny the 
direct access of God to human minds. 
Men can hardly help reasoning: We 
have such access to each other’s minds, 
can it be that He who made these minds 
and knows every avenue of approach 
to them has not such access? We can 
change the course of life of our fellow- 
creatures; can it be that God is power- 
less at this point? In one of his earlier 
works Pfleiderer naturally reasons to 
the same import: 


And why should it be less possible for 
God to enter into a loving fellowship with 
us than for men to do so with each other? 
I should be inclined to think that He is even 
more capable of doing so. For as no man 
can altogether read the soul of another, so 
no man can altogether live in the soul of 
another; hence all our human love is and 
remains imperfect. But if we are shut off 
from one another by the limits of indi- 
viduality, in relation to God it is not so; to 
Him our hearts are as open as each man’s 
own heart is to himself; He sees through 
and through them, and He desires to live 
in them, and to fill them with His own sacred 
energy and blessedness. 


To deny such access of God to the 
human mind is to deny the possibility 
of revelation, to deny prayer, to deny 
any living contact with God; practically 
to deny that there is any really living 


concrete God at all. It is to go back to 
something very like the cast-off deism 
of the eighteenth century. It is hardly 
possible that religion should be able to 
maintain such a view of things. As 
Orr says: “The kind of theism that 
remains after the Christian element has 
been removed out of it is not one fitted 
to satisfy either the reason or the heart.” 

Evolution itself, too, seems to point 
to revelation and prayer—to a living 
association with God, in that its goal, 
so far as we can see, is man. And in 
man evolution has reached a creature in 
whom a new spiritual evolution begins; 
whose life is primarily in personal rela- 
tions; that is, in relations of self- 
revelation and faith. Man is made, 
thus, one may well feel, for revelation, 
for prayer. And it would seem a very 
helpless God indeed who was unable 
to come into these relations of self- 
revelation and faith and so to meet our 
deepest needs. 

Moreover, it is sometimes urged that 
prayer cannot be harmonized with the 
course of nature. But the objector 
needs to be reminded that no small part, 
and not the least important part, of 
nature is human nature, and that prayer 
most certainly does fit human nature. 
As Professor James said long ago, in his 
Psychology, 


We hear, in these days of scientific en- 
lightenment, a great deal of discussion about 
the efficacy of prayer; and many reasons 
are given us why we should not pray, whilst 
others are given us why we should. But 
in all this very little is said of the reason 
why we do pray, which is simply that we 
cannot help praying. It seems probable 
that, in spite of all that “science” may do 
to the contrary, men will continue to pray 
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to the end of time, unless their mental 
nature changes in a manner which nothing 
we know should lead us to expect. 

What so fits human nature, what is 
practically inevitable to it, is intrinsically 
probable. On the other hand, any mere 
machine prevision, in which answers to 
prayer are wrought into the machine, 
utterly fails to meet the moral and spirit- 
ual needs of men. Our highest need, 
after all—the chief source of both 
character and happiness—is personal 
association. Are the divine association 
and response denied us? If they are, 
then it is the simple truth to say, as 
Browning frequently insists, that men 
can be more to us than God. That 
will be regarded as an impossible con- 
clusion. 

Now if these larger considerations 
are to be given any weight at all it is 
plain that we cannot admit that the 
scientific viewpoint compels us to turn 
prayer into what is simply a kind of 
spiritual gymnastics. If religion is to 
be possible at all the reality of effective 
relations between God and men cannot 
be denied—relations that involve actual 
response on God’s part. 

Nor, if such effective relations are to 
be supposed, can we narrowly fix the 
scope of prayer. Doubtless in the Chris- 
tian view of prayer spiritual interests are 
always put above temporal interests. 
The very proportion of the petitions in 
the Lord’s Prayer makes this emphatic. 
Doubtless, too, it will be increasingly 
true as a man goes on developing in 
the spiritual life and grows in prayer 
that the spiritual interests will more and 
more take the lead and occupy the main 
place in his communion with God. But 
the relation with God can hardly be the 


real and adequate and vital thing it 
ought to be if it is on any ground to be 
assumed that one may not bring all 
things to God. I cannot doubt, here, 
that a rather mechanical conception of 
the world, which has naturally come 
into the foreground of this scientific 
generation, has produced for many 
minds what is, after all, a bugbear of the 
religious life. The universe is not a 
machine with which nothing can be 
done. Even if we were assuming the 
same kind of finite and partial relation 
to the world on God’s part that holds 
of men, we should hardly be able to infer 
that God’s relation must leave him less 
able to accomplish results than we our- 
selves. Let us be sure that if religion 
has any rational basis at all, God is not 
dead or powerless. 

Nor is it well for us to adopt some 
a priori theory of prayer, on supposed 
scientific grounds, that would rigidly 
exclude all temporal requests. However 
sure we are that the spiritual interest 
must be the dominant interest in prayer, 
and however clear it is to us that in 
prayer we are to seek God and not 
things, we simply must pray concerning 
that which disturbs our peace; else, as 
Herrmann has somewhere suggested, 
our prayer is not a really honest prayer; 
it does not truly represent us. As he 
says: 


Whatever really so burdens the soul as 
to threaten its peace is to be brought before 
God in prayer, with the confidence that the 
Father’s love understands even our anxious 
clinging to earthly things. .... - If we try 
of ourselves to get free from these, and so 
far do not pray about them, we do ourselves 
a twofold injury. In the first place, we 
make our prayer dead and insincere; it is 
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in truth not our own prayer at all, but 
might be the prayer of a man placed in 
utterly different conditions; and secondly, 
we do not really lay ourselves before the 
God who would be sought of us as our Helper 
and Saviour; we rather imagine a God who 
has a kind of love for the human ideal, but 
has no sympathy for our needs. 


Obviously, if our religion is to be 
conterminous with our life and permeate 
the whole of it, we simply cannot put 
all our common life out of touch with 
God. We are not, therefore, to limit 
prayer to what we ourselves see that it 
is possible for God to do. Even in our 
human relations it would be a foolish 
child that would so limit his requests of 
his father. We are not very wise at 


best as to the possibilities in this uni- 
verse of ours, and we need not be afraid 
of embarrassing God. 

On the other hand, there is obviously 
a great possible abuse of prayer in press- 
ing purely temporal requests with God. 
No personal relation can bear a domi- 
nant selfish interest in the things which 
the friendship may bring. It will surely 
not be less true in our relation to God 
that we shall utterly spoil the relation 
if we think of it as primarily a means to 
temporal results. God is no mere 
reservoir of good things, nor is prayer 
an infallible way of obtaining them. As 
Trumbull long ago insisted, what men 
need is faith in God rather than “faith 
in prayer.” 


AESCHYLUS AND THE EIGHTH-CENTURY 
PROPHETS 


HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, PH.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature and History in Brown University, Providence 


Since we have begun to treat the 
writings of ancient Israel as genuine 
literature growing out of the experience 
of the people and expressing their inter- 
pretation of life, very little attempt has 
been made to appreciate the Hebrew or 
Greek through any detailed comparison 
of the one with the other. It has indeed 
been noted that “true historical litera- 
ture had a wholly independent origin 
only among the Israelites and Greeks,’ 
but a detailed comparison of the rise 
and significance of historical writing in 


1 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums. 


the two has not, I think, been under- 
taken. Nor, as far as I am aware, has a 
thorough comparative study as yet been 
made of the lyric poetry of these two, 
who are almost as unique in the ancient 
world through the worth of their song 
as through the originality of their 
recording of history. 

In other departments of composition 
each people made highly distinctive 
contributions to the world’s literature. 
Hebrew prophecy and Greek drama may 
stand as supreme representatives. 
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In the present study we shall con- 
sider and compare only the earliest 
extant examples of these two character- 
istic types of literature, first in respect 
of form and then in respect of thought. 

One is always embarrassed in any 
attempt to discuss and evaluate Hebrew 
writings from a literary point of view, 
and one is always in danger of under- 
estimating them. In these matters we 
are children of the Greeks; our cate- 
gories, standards, terminology are Greek. 
One might almost as well try to describe 
and appreciate the architecture of St. 
Mark’s in terms of the three orders as 
to discuss some examples of Semitic 
poetry in the only terms we possess. 

In Greek life prophecy played a 
considerable part, and Greek writers 
reflect its influence in various ways. 
Oracles early took permanent form, but 
prophecy hardly constituted a separate 
class of literature; it remained rudi- 
mentary even in its splendid imaginative 
treatment in Cassandra’s utterance be- 
fore the house of Agamemnon or in its 
elaboration in Sibylline oracles. The 
earliest prophets of Israel were kin of 
those of Hellas and other lands. They 
cultivated frenzy; they divined for a piece 
of silver or a king’s favor; they exercised 
their wits on oracular verses, telling the 
fates of tribes and peoples, finding hidden 
meanings in. names, exhibiting the 
efficacy of a parental curse or blessing. 
Prophets of this type continued till a late 
date in the nation’s history; but there 
developed out of this crude body a 
goodly number of individuals who were 
freed almost wholly from the primitive 
practices of their order, and who have left 
us a group of writings that constitutes 
Israel’s supreme distinctive contribution. 


Prophecy came to a sudden out- 
flowering in the middle and latter half of 
the eighth century before Christ, pro- 
ducing a kind of literature so different 
from any that we know earlier in Israel, 
so different from any that we find among 
other peoples, that we must recognize it 
as a separate form in world-literature. 
Like the classical drama, it is a distinct 
creation, though composed of elements 
whose general character is familiar 
enough. The drama is commonly de- 
scribed as made up of lyric and narra- 
tive poetry, and dialogue, all associated 
with the primitive marching and dancing 
of the Dionysiac chorus. Despite its 
composite character, the term Greek 
drama calls up a distinct concept. To 
most, “Hebrew prophecy” fails to sug- 
gest a well-defined notion of a composite 
literary form. Perhaps this form can 
never be as clearly conceived. The 
composite drama became more sym- 
metrical and stereotyped than the 
composite prophecy. Hebrew literary 
modes, like the pattern of an oriental 
rug, suggest pleasing symmetry but 
hardly lend themselves to exact analysis. 

The tiny product of the earliest 
“writing prophet” contains all the ele- 
ments—rhetoric or oratory, a bit of 
lyric, and some narrative in both prose 
and verse. Amos’ voice was hardly 
yet silent when Hosea followed with his 
slightly longer roll—lyric and rhetoric 
with some poetic narrative. While 
Hosea was still active in the Northern 
Kingdom, Isaiah began his long career 
in Jerusalem, and Micah was a younger 
contemporary of Isaiah. The structure 
of the original writings of all four is 
essentially the same, though the minor 
narrative element hardly appears in 
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Micah. This latter element might be 
prose or poetry. The rhetoric was 
commonly, if not always, in these earlier 
prophets, of poetic structure, yet it was 
genuine oratory of the most vital sort, 
no mere literary or stage rhetoric. 
The line between this and the more 
purely lyric elements may not be any 
more clearly traceable than it sometimes 
is between the different constituents of 
the drama. At times the prophet de- 
liberately became a minstrel. Amos 
announced himself as about to sing a 
dirge, and the lines which immediately 
follow furnish a very exact specimen of 
elegiac meter: 


Hear ye this word which I take up for a 
dirge over you, O house of Israel. 
Fallen, no more shalt thou rise, virgin of 

Israel. 

Forsaken she lieth prone, no one uplifting. 
Isaiah’s song of Yahweh’s vineyard 
gives us our fullest indications of the 
character of Israel’s early vintage songs, 
of whose existence we find some evidence 
in the Book of Psalms, and this is true 
even though Isaiah’s song soon proves 
to be a parable and the lilting measure 
of the opening lines changes into the 
harsh notes of a song of doom. Canon 
Cheyne has reproduced the effect of the 
original quite remarkably in his trans- 
lation beginning: 
A song will I sing of my friend, 
A love song touching his vineyard. 
A vineyard belongs to my friend, 
On a hill that is fruitful and sunny; 
He digged it and cleared it of stones, 
And planted there vines that are choice; 
A tower he built in the midst, 
And hewed also therein a wine vat; 
And he looked to find grapes that are good, 
Alas! it bore grapes that are wild. 


The works on Greek literature are 
able to tell a reasonably full and clear 
story of the development of the drama: 
the oriental or semi-oriental dithyramb 
coming from Phrygia into Thrace; 
Arion producing his choral dithyrambs at 
the court of Periander in Corinth (about 
600 B.C.); this chorus, performed by 
satyrs, coming to Athens during the 
brilliant reign of Pisistratus in the middle 
of the sixth century; Thesbis, separate 
from the chorus, reciting verses at the 
great Dionysia of 534; finally Aeschylus, 
in the first half of the next century, 
introducing two persons detached from 
the chorus and giving the world real 
drama. It all reads very smoothly de- 
spite some uncertainties as to details. 

In Israel’s literature the break be- 
tween Amos and all that had gone before 
is much greater than that between 
Aeschylus and his predecessors. We 
have many stories about prophets, some 
of which reveal the true spiritual 
ancestors of Amos, but not his literary 
predecessors. Hebrew historical narra- 
tive came to perfection, relatively to 
other forms of composition, much earlier 
than Greek. In the narratives that 
antedate Amos, not only in the stories of 
Moses, Samuel, and Elijah, but in the 
documents as a whole, there is so much 
of the characteristic spirit and thought 
of Amos and his successors that we 
rightly style them prophetic histories. 
We have, too, examples of a variety of 
poetry from the centuries before Amos, 
ranging from primitive bits of folk-song, 
taunt-song,.and oracular verse to artistic 
dirge and ode of victory. Amos himself 
pictured the prevalence of music and 
song among the wealthy dwellers at the 
nation’s capital: 
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That lie upon beds of ivory, 
And stretch themselves upon their couches, 
That sing idle songs to the sound of the viol; 
That invent for themselves instruments of 
music, like David; 
That drink wine in bowls, 
And anoint themselves with the finest of oil. 
All this is true, yet the prophetic 
book bursts suddenly upon us in the 
writing of Amos, and we cannot trace 
the steps by which the composite form 
took shape. Oracles in poetic form like 
those of Balaam, the curse of Noah, or 
the blessings of Jacob and Moses offer no 
close parallel. The stories of the proph- 
ets contain effective dialogue, but they 
afford even less of suggestion for the 
form of Amos’ book, in which we find a 
symmetry of structure, a progress of 
thought, a sustained power of diction, 
and, at the same time, a freedom from 
the frenzied extravagance or prosaic 
stupidity of the few existing earlier 
oracles, all of which seems to argue a 
course of development now untraceable. 
Amos appears at the royal sanctuary 
of Northern Israel when the victories of 
Jeroboam II have brought about a 
great expansion of territory and begins 
an address to the assembled people: 
Yahweh from Zion shall roar, 
From Jerusalem utter his voice; 
The shepherd’s pastures shall mourn, 
The crest of Carmel wither. 
Thus sayeth Yahweh: 
For three transgressions of Damascus, 
Yea four, I will not revoke it; 
For their threshing with iron, Gilead. 
I will send a fire on Hazael’s house, 
To devour Benhadad’s palaces. 
I will cut off inhabitant from Aven-valley 
And holder of sceptre from Eden-house, 
And break Damascus’ gate-bar; 
So Syrians shall go captive to Kir, 
Sayeth Yahweh. 


We have no information as to the 
time or occasion of Amos’ writing down 
of this and his other poetic orations. 
It may be that, as in the case of Cicero’s 
orations, our carefully constructed ad- 
dress was not spoken in just the form in 
which it has come down to us; yet it 
may well be that it was thoroughly 
wrought out in advance. 

One can select almost at random from 
Tsaiah’s oracles to exemplify his powers 
as poet-orator. Ability to suit sound to 
thought, to kindle feeling by sound as 
well as by thought, must have given his 
speech something of the emotive power 
of music superadded to that of oratory. 


Ah! 
The booming of many peoples! 
Like the booming of seas they boom! 
And the roar of mighty nations! 
As with the roar of waters do they roar! 


But [Yahweh] shall rebuke him, 

And he shall flee far away and be pursued, 
Like chaff of the mountains before the wind, 
And as the whirling dust before the tempest. 


The translation reproduces something 
of the sound effect of the original. The 
roar of mighty nations, that roar as with 
the roar of waters, is asheén leémmim, 
kischon méyim kabirim yisha’an. With 
Yahweh’s rebuke the figure changes to 
express the change in that figured. The 
armies are no longer rushing masses like 
mighty waters, but multitudes of driven 
individuals, like chaff before the wind 
of the hilltop threshing floor, like dust 
before the storm-wind. It is not now 
the booming of many people—hamén 
ammim rabbim—but mots liphne-rtiach, 
galgal, liphné suphé—chaft and dust. 

It was the last and least of the eighth- 
century prophets, Micah, whose imagi- 
nation presented in brief but majestic 
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drama the great court scene, when Yah- 
weh called upon the mountains, the 
foundations of the earth, to hear his plea 
against his people: 

O my people, what have I done unto thee? 
And wherein have I wearied thee? 

Testify against me. 


He goes on to recall his bringing them 
from Egypt safely into the promised 
land. The people respond in deep 
penitence, questioning whether the burn- 
ing of thousands of rams, the pouring out 
of myriads of rivers of oil, the sacrifice 
of the first-born son might expiate their 
guilt. Then the prophet speaks, inter- 
preting as the chorus in the drama: 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Yahweh require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

A single generation thus saw a group 
of speakers and writers whose work 
exhibits rounded and sustained rhetorical 
periods, clear grasp of facts illumined 
by bold imagination, vivid word-pictures 
in which thought and sound combine in 
harmony, and even well-conceived dra- 
matic bits. 

Sir Richard Jebb writes of Aeschylus 
“‘whose lofty verse had been inspired by 
the wish to nourish the minds of his 
fellow-citizens with ennobling ideals, 
to make them good men and true, 
worthy of their fathers and their city.” 
To me it seems that Aeschylus alone of 
the Attic dramatists has a majesty of 
poetic utterance like that of Israel’s 
eighth-century prophets. Professor 
Lawton finds Aeschylus in spirit and 
thought kinsman of Isaiah, Dante, and 
Milton. In nobleness of poetic speech 


the first dramatist and Isaiah seem no 
less kindred. Both are at home with the 
great and awe-awakening forces of 
nature. We think inevitably of the 
wonderful ending of the Prometheus. 
After the baffled Hermes has given his 
somewhat pettish warning, the tortured 
Titan left alone speaks: 


Now his threats walk forth in action, 
And the firm earth quakes indeed. 
Deep and loud the ambient Thunder 
Bellows, and the flaming Lightning 
Wreathes his fiery curls around me, 
And the whirlwind rolls his dust; 
And the winds from rival regions 
Rush in elemental strife, 

And the Ocean’s storm-vexed billows 
Mingle with the startled stars! 
Doubtless now the tyrant gathers 
All his hoarded wrath to whelm me. 
Mighty Mother, worshipped Themis 
Circling Ether that diffusest 

Light, a common joy to all. 

Thou beholdest these my wrongs. 


A wealth of imagery from nature is 
so characteristic of Israel’s prophets 
that I have been led to note this aspect 
of Aeschylus’ writing rather carefully. 
It is not possible here to speak of details. 
In general, it seems to me true that'in 
wealth and spontaneity of nature’s 
symbols the early prophetic writers excel 
even the first dramatist. In the “Great 
Arraignment” forming the short first 
chapter of Isaiah’s book, we enumerate 
some fifteen or sixteen distinct similes 
drawn from home and farm life, from 
industry, history, and nature; yet all 
are so perfect that they serve only to 
make the thought effective. Aeschylus, 
whose boyhood vision knew the beauty 
of that view out over Eleusis Bay 
to the blue mountains of Salamis, had 
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come under the charm of a nature far 
different, far more beautiful, perhaps, 
than any known to Isaiah near his 
Jerusalem home or to Amos on the 
barren, wind-swept mountain-top of 
Tekoa; yet there is a wonderful wealth 
of changing color and a kindling of 
imagination as one looks from the rocky 
summits of the Judean mountains over 
the desert-crested hilltops of the wilder- 
ness and across the great gorge to the 
wall of Moab. Its fascination is like 
that of the lonely ocean. Aeschylus 
growing to manhood amid the picture- 
beauty of Attica, and Isaiah and Amos 
in the face of the wilderness are far 
more kindred in their feeling of nature 
than Aeschylus and Hosea in whose 
poetry the softer influences of the 
smooth rounded hills and _ inviting 
valleys of Northern Israel are felt. 
Yet even Hosea was stranger to such 
charming beauty as that of the Aegean 
shore. 

One might profitably compare with 
far more adequacy the modes of expres- 
sion that reveal the poet natures of 
Hebrew prophet and Greek dramatist; 
but our present purpose is accomplished 
if we realize that these two literary 
forms, each characteristic of the life and 
spirit of the people that gave it birth, 
each full of the beauty and grandeur of 
the nature that domiciled that life— 


that these characteristic literary forms | 


afforded instruments for the expression 
of life more comprehensive in their 
range than any simple form of prose or 
poetry. Neither pure narrative, prose 
or verse, nor philosophic or lyric speech 
is capable of expressing life with the 
varied richness of the Hebrew prophecy 
or the Greek drama. 


II 


And thus at length we are come to the 
second division of our subject. Some 
aspects of “the essentials of life in its 
greatness” as life was interpreted by 
the earliest dramatist and the earliest 
writing prophets. I borrow my phrase 
from Professor Woodberry’s little book 
on The Appreciation of Literature. He 
writes: “One who has read the Hebrew 
prophets, the Greek dramatists, and 
Shakespeare has a view of the essentials 
of life in its greatness that requires little 
supplementing.” In undertaking this 
study, it was not so much my purpose 
to note how the genius of each race 
developed a literary form capable of 
expressing the essentials, as it was to 
consider some of the aspects of life that 
are interpreted in these two groups of 
ancient writings. 

First we may note that in origin and 
character both drama and prophecy 
are distinctly religious and ethical. His- 
torians and critics, when speaking of 
the drama, never fail to remind us of its 
distinctly religious origin and associa- 
tions; but I hardly find sufficient empha- 
sis laid by them upon the fact that, 
although connected in its origin with the 
orgies of Dionysus-worship, in its Attic 
perfection that god has disappeared 
from tragedy almost as completely as the 
goatskin garments that gave the name. 
Zeus, mighty and just, Apollo the en- 
lightener, occasionally Athena the wise— 
these are the deities whose presence is 
hardly less prominent in tragedy than 
Yahweh’s in prophecy; and no one 
finds it necessary to remind us of the 
essentially religious character of proph- 
ecy. The Furies too are often present— 
representatives of what? Of an older 
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distant Assyria, now long quiescent, 
God’s instrument for punishing a people 
pock-marked by bribery in the law 
courts, dishonest weights and measures in 
business, wine suppers demanded by the 
newly rich women, licentiousness in 
worship, luxury everywhere won by 
dishonest and cruel oppression. When 
he declared that Israel’s peculiar rela- 
tion to Yahweh was ground of her greater 
condemnation under his just rule, he at 
least cut the main root of the moral evil 
inherent in the old Semitic henotheism. 

In only one extant play, the Persians, 
does Aeschylus deal so directly with 
world-history and with the affairs of his 
own age. Here, interestingly enough, 
it is the shade of Darius called back who 
interprets the course of events as only 
the hastening through Xerxes’ pre- 
sumption of that which was divinely 
determined long since. 

The prophets, we must remember, 
did not formulate a systematic theology, 
and, quite obviously, it is even more 
difficult to make general affirmations 
concerning the dramatists’ beliefs. The 
prophets we find dealing, with however 
much of poetic dress and imagination, 
still immediately with the local and 
world events of their day. We have 
just noticed that when Aeschylus once 
takes up such a subject, he transfers 
his audience in imagination to distant 
Susa and puts his interpretation into the 
mouth of the departed organizer of the 
splendid Persian Empire. We may 
count the interpretation, however, as 
truly Greek, perhaps Aeschylus’ own. 
He does not seem to have penetrated 
the Persian consciousness very deeply 
when he represents Queen Atossa and 
Darius calling the Persians always 


BdapBopx. Yet we must be on our 
guard, even in Aeschylus, against attri- 
buting all the sentiments uttered by the 
choruses and the different characters to 
the poet himself. It has been well noted 
that “in the case of a dramatic poet, 
we cannot determine a question of this 
kind by an enumeration of isolated 
sentiments”; we must rather have 
regard to the general drift of the teach- 
ing, as shown in the catastrophe of the 
plays, and formulated from time to 
time by those speakers who, like the 
chorus in the Agamemnon and Darius in 
the Persians, point the moral. Jebb 
warns us against supposing any definite 
and coherent system of doctrine in 
Aeschylus. He suggests that if the 
poet were examined on his views of the 
relations between fate and free will, 
modern criticism would possibly find his 
answers vague and unsatisfactory—far 
less ingenious too than the answers 
which moderns have devised on his 
behalf. So far as it is directly didactic, 
he holds that Attic tragedy in large part 
“consisted in clothing received Hellenic 
maxims with forms of new energy and 
beauty.” Yet Jebb does not scruple 
to make positive generalization as to 
Aeschylus’ fundamental theology, and 
we may seek, although with wary step, 
to find this writer’s conception of the 
power that controls human events. 
The Prometheus suggests absolute 
fatalism; Zeus himself cannot even 
learn what is to befall and Fate deter- 
mines his sway. In this play, too, the 
newly victorious deity seems anything 
but just and beneficent—Kpdros and Bud, 
Strength and Force, are his worthy minis- 
ters. Altogether we seem nearer the 


stage of theological thinking represented 
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order disappearing before the enlight- 
ened rule of Zeus? Of nature’s dread 
law of retribution unto many genera- 
tions? Whatever their meaning, they 
are essential to the ancient poet’s story 
of life in its complexity. If we were com- 
paring the late Jewish literature, we 
might consider the function of the 
Erinyes in relation to that of Satan the 
adversary, personification of hostility 
to Yahweh’s beneficent purposes or 
whatever he may be, but prophecy had 
run its course before Satan found stand- 
ing place in Hebrew literature. This 
suggests the fact that prophecy does 
not deal with the puzzling problems of 
individual destiny, so prominent in 
tragedy and in some of Israel’s later 
thought. It is only in connection with 
the nation’s fall and exile that prophecy 
turns to the individual’s standing before 
God, and true prophecy has ceased 
before the perplexing implications of this 
theme come to the fore. Problems of 
individual life at a certain stage of their 
interpretation seem to demand Erinyes 
or Satan for their solution. 

The voices of the first writing prophet 
and the first dramatist are raised in 
times of great national prosperity and 
confidence. The destruction of Damas- 
cus followed by a generation of inactivity 
on Assyria’s part had given Israel 
opportunity to recover from the devas- 
tation pictured in Amos’ opening address 
and to make broad her boundaries as 
David had done two and a half centuries 
earlier. Sudden wealth had transformed 
society in the little state. The nation 
was self-confident, having taken to itself 
“horns of its own strength,” yet not impi- 
ously unmindful of the deity and his 
ritual service. On a far more significant 
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scale military success had come to 
Greece when Aeschylus sang. Mara- 
thon and Salamis had been fought and 
won, and the poet himself had borne his 
part in these fateful struggles. In the 
Seven against Thebes he makes the chorus 
sing “for a state prospering honors the 
divinities” —common matter for obser- 
vation no doubt in his day. So Amos 
found prosperous Israel making her 
burnt offerings, meal offerings, and 
thank offerings of fat beasts, and singing 
songs to Yahweh with the accompani- 
ment of the viol’s melody, observing 
too the sacred days with due cessation 
of business; besides, it would seem, not 
wholly ignoring the older divinities 
long established in the land. The 
religious practices of the festive wor- 
shipers at the royal sanctuary of 
Northern Israel, when the mountain 
shepherd of Judah suddenly raised his 
voice, suggest the early Dionysiac revels. 
These people thought of Yahweh as a 
tribal god who had shown his power and 
approval by giving the kingdom its 
recent expansion and unaccustomed 
wealth. Amos declared that Yahweh 
was concerned, not only with injustice 
done to their nation, but equally with 
Moab’s impious cruelty to Edom, con- 
cerned, too, with the honesty and fairness 
of the methods by which his worshipers 
obtained the means for their abundant 
sacrifices; was interested, not simply 
in the merchant’s Sabbath rest, but 
equally in his eagerness to be back at the 
week’s trade in refuse wheat sold by 
false measure. Amos himself did not 
assert complete ethical monotheism, but 
he did make a longer step toward this 
than any other one man has ever taken. 
He looked beyond Damascus and saw in 
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This ruling will is in harmony with 
justice; Dika is the most prominent 
attribute of Zeus in Aeschylus. 

From Amos we have only a tiny 
pamphlet, a quarter or third as long as 
a single play of Aeschylus, and from the 
dramatist we have only seven of the 
scores of plays he wrote, yet each has 
- left a sufficient revelation of himself for 
us to know them both as kindred souls. 
Men of rugged strength they are who 
stride forward all unknown each to other, 
yet breast to breast, each confident amid 
all life’s wrong that Justice is with God. 
Zeus or Yahweh, who’er he be, this name 
If it pleaseth him to claim. 

In the Suppliants, the chorus sings: 
Justly his deed was done, 

Unto to what other one 

Of all the gods, should I for justice turn ? 
From him our race did spring; 

Creator he and king 

Ancient of days and wisdom he and might. 
As bark before the wind, 

So wafted by his mind, 

Moves every counsel, each desire aright. 
Reference to the original shows this 
poetic version of Mr. Morshead rather 
free, influenced by Hebrew ideas and 
terms, yet it is really there in the original, 
only not in such Old Testament terms. 
“Ancient of days and wisdom” is all 
implied in 

With both Amos and Aeschylus 
justice is predominantly punitive. 
“Therefore will I visit upon you all 
your iniquities,” cries Amos, and Aeschy- 
lus finds no bulwark against destruction 
for the man who in the wantonness of 
his heart has spurned the great altar of 
Justice. In treating of sin that demands 
just retribution, Amos and Aeschylus 
are dealing commonly with very differ- 


ent aspects of conduct. In his scorn of 
the “rich man’s house ... . where 
hands with lucre are foul,” the dramatist 
suggests the prophet’s denunciations, 
but usually he does not apply his doc- 
trine of justice in detail to the social 
and economic evils of his day. 

Isaiah here offers closer parallel. His 
distinctive contribution to the pro- 
phetic conception of God is exaltation, 
separation from humanity’s contamina- 
tion, unapproachable holiness. The cor- 
relative is judgment upon all that is high 
and lifted up, all that exalts itself. To 
Aeschylus too, i8pis, overweening pride 
or insolence, seems the very nature of sin. 
The heart of the haughty delights to beget 
A haughty heart. From time to time 
In children’s children recurrent appears 

The ancestral crime. 
When the dark hour comes that the gods 
have decreed, 
And the Fury burns with wrathful fires 
A demon unholy, with ire unabated, 
Lies like black night on the halls of the fated: 
And the recreant son plunges guiltily on 
To perfect the guilt of his sires. 
But Justice shines in a lowly cell; 
In the houses of poverty, smoke-begrimed, 
With the sober minded she loves to dwell. 
But she turns aside 
From the rich man’s house with averted eye, 
The golden fretted halls of pride 
Where hands with lucre are foul, and the 
praise 
Of counterfeit goodness smoothly sways. 
And wisely she guides in the strong man’s 
despite 
All things to an issue of right. 

The Persians gives especial oppor- 
tunity for emphasis upon hubris. Atossa, 
the queen-mother, is a model of resigna- 
tion. After the long silence under 
“calamity too great for her to speak” 
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in the old Babylonian myths than in 
Amos. The splendor of the conception 
of the suffering Titan, whose spirit 
yields not to force, is to us the glory of 
the play. It is one of the most superb 
manifestations of the Greek soul, in com- 
parison with which Sophocles’ appeals 
for pious submission taste like milk and 
water, nine parts water. For Aeschy- 
lus’ theology we cannot trust the 
Prometheus very far. We do not know 
the sequel in the Prometheus Unbound. 
The complete trilogy might solve the 
puzzle of the Zeus in this play, so foreign 
to Aeschylus’ usual conception. We 
may hope for our love of the poet and 
the glory of the Greek race that Pro- 
metheus never yielded to torture- 
inflicting Strength and Force nor to the 
terror of “heaving earth, roaring echo 
of thunder, the deep blazing wreaths 
of lightning, the strife of conflict gusts, 
the firmament embroiled.” 

Whatever the solution in the Pro- 
metheus, in the plays as a whole we 
find Aeschylus reaching, in face of the 
sternest realities of life, toward faith in 
the full rule of a god who is rational and 
just, not blind fate or conquering force. 
If this be Hellenic theology before his 
time, then he nobly sets it forth. If it be 
an advance upon the faith of his pred- 
ecessors, then he too is prophet. He 
seems to have the prophet’s conscious- 
ness of standing alone. 


But I, from others disagreeing, 
And I alone with clear mind seeing, 
Declare it is the impious deed 
That others after it will breed 
Renewing the parent in the seed. 
Whereas in homes that honor Duty 

Forever Fate 

Doth propagate 

A child of beauty. 


Thus he makes the chorus sing in the 
Agamemnon. Whether or not Aeschylus 
took for his race a new step forward in 
the apprehension of the one God who 
rules justly, his writings reveal the 
struggle each must make for himself to 
solve the riddle of blind force, com- 
passion, growing apprehension of spirit- 
ual values, all so bafflingly interwoven 
in life’s web. How clearly this is read 
in the one complete trilogy! Even the 


_ Prometheus suggests something of a new 


and better order coming in the establish- 
ment of the rule of Zeus, but the Oresteia 
trilogy carries the story of retribution 
working out through generation after — 
generation to its termination in the 
defeat of the Furies by Apollo and 
Athena. The Erinyes must still be 
recognized, appeased by honors in 
Athena’s city itself, but the awful curse 
of relentless visitation unto endless 
generations, when the sin has ceased, is 
checked by the enlightened gods. At 
the close of the trilogy, all-seeing Zeus 
and Moira, goddess of Fate, descend 
together to the citizens of Pallas, and 
the cry is “Break forth into songs.” 
From Aeschylus’ extant plays we are 

justified in affirming with Jebb that, 
though he is no monotheist, he might 
be described as a monarchist in religion, 
and with James Adam that, “in the 
dynasty of the gods to which Zeus 
belongs, there is but a single purpose, a 
ingle ruling will, the will of Zeus 
himself.” 

Zeus, who’er he be, this name 

If it pleaseth him to claim, 

This to him will I address; 

Weighing all, no power I know 


Save only Zeus, if I aside would throw 
In sooth as vain this burthen of distress. 
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she asserts the necessity for “mortals 
to endure afflictions when the gods 
award them” and bids the messenger 
continue the tragic report from Salamis. 
The shade of Darius called forth declares 
Zeus a chastiser of overbearing thoughts. 
The calamity is, it is true, the consum- 
mation of ancient oracles whose fulfil- 
ment was to be expected, after a long 
issue, “but when man is himself speeding 
onward God also lends a hand.” “My 
son not understanding hath brought it 
about by his youthful presumption; 
who unwisely thought that he should get 
the mastery of all the gods and of 
Poseidon: 


For bursting into blossom, Insolence 
Its harvest ear, Delusion, ripeneth 
And reaps most tearful fruit.” 


Finally he urges that Xerxes be admon- 
ished that he may cease to insult the gods 
with his overweening confidence. In 
both Aeschylus and Isaiah, presumptu- 
ous sin is more, far more, than the 
primitive idea of trespass upon the pre- 
rogatives of the gods that we find in 
Herodotus or the Tower of Babel story. 

The prophets of the great age raise 
no question of man’s accountability for 
his conduct; they assume it. In the 
Seven against Thebes, Aeschylus gives a 
conception of a parental curse like 
the early Hebrew idea seen in the story 
of the curse of Noah or in the blessing of 
Isaac. Indeed he seems to show very 
much of the current thought of his people 
that the gods or fate decree the sin, so 
that man cannot avoid committing it. 
An insolent course is a kind of madness, 
the work of a Sa‘ywv yet we find him 
reaching toward the thought of man’s 
responsibility, at least for the first step 
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in sin. Perhaps it is true too, as has 
been affirmed, that he invariably makes 
the victim of ancestral guilt a sinner also 
on his own account. 

Beyond the mere punitive interpre- 
tation of misfortune, Aeschylus shows at 
least flashes of insight into the signifi- 
cance of suffering: ‘To those who suffer 
justice brings understanding.” One 
hardly knows what English word to use 
—understanding, knowledge born of 
experience, comprehension, something 
of that sort. 

In the eighth-century prophets, 
Hosea stands forth as the one to whom 
Yahweh, not Dika, has brought under- 
standing through suffering. This proph- 
et’s opening paragraph tells the story of 
one who loved his wife with a chivalrous, 
self-abnegating love that we know not 
where else to seek in pre-Christian 
literature. When she had borne in his 
house children of whoredom, when she 
had left him to follow her lovers, and 
then at length, deserted of them, had 
fallen into slavery, he loved her still and 
bought her back from her owners; not 
that he would possess the polluted one, 
but because he would provide for and 
shield her. She must abide long by 
him, not playing the harlot, not any 
man’s wife, and so will he also be toward 
her. Through this suffering, Hosea 
realized that God had called him to pass 
and thus to learn truth never before 
comprehended by a son of man—even 
the knowledge that God’s love cannot be 
changed to hate by man’s indifference or 
flouting. ‘How shall I give thee up, 


Ephraim? ....I will not return to 
destroy: for I am God and not man; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee; and 
Hosea 


I will not come in wrath.” 
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believed not less definitely than Amos or 
Aeschylus that sin must bring judgment; 
he realized too, no less than Aeschylus, 
the teaching power of suffering; beyond 
both, he saw that the fires of suffering 
burn unto purification. 

Should we pursue the comparison of 
drama and prophecy further, we should 
find much to consider on the significance 
of suffering in Sophocles and we should 
need to compare Aeschylus’ thought of 
Prometheus suffering for his benefit to 
humanity with the supreme insight of 
the author of “The Suffering Servant.” 

To me these points that we have 
touched upon seem some of the essentials 
of life in its greatness to the consideration 
of which we are led in the early pages, 
whether we open the volume of Hebrew 
prophecy or Greek tragedy—the nature 
of the power that controls life, the 
tragedy of life with its inherited weight of 
woe, its blind impulse to deeds most 
loathed, its ignorance of God and right, 
the essence of sin and of right, the 
meaning of suffering, the true relation 
between man and man, man and God. 
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In his lecture upon “Japanese Reli- 
gions,” Dr. Nitobe, our first exchange 
professor from Nippon, pictured the 
different religions as paths leading 
toward the same mountain summit. 
Far apart at the first, they draw close 
together as they approach the top. 
Butcher, in his Harvard Lectures, char- 
acterized Greece and Israel as represent- 
ing divergent impulses and tendencies 
of human nature and different ideals of 
perfection; yet how near they come 
when by their different and distant 
paths, drama and prophecy, they climb 
toward the summit and look up into calm 
heaven. To each is given some vision of 
Him who rules with justice. Cardinal 
Mercier has written: “Justice itself is 
only absolute because it is the expression 
of the essential concord of men with 
God and among themselves.” Great 
seekers for this essential concord were 
the first dramatist of the nation that 
longed for perfect harmony in all realms 
and the first writing prophet of the 
nation that hungered and thirsted for 
the living God. 


THE PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT 
ELEMENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF JESUS 


RAY O. MILLER, M.A., B.D. 
Rector, Church of the Saviour, Hanford, California 


To some the Christian life is simply 
imitative. There were no elements of a 
transient nature in Him, nor is any 
event in his life, however insignificant, 


to be slurred over. The incident of feet- 
washing is as permanent as baptism; 
the apocalyptic visions are as valuable as 
the Sermon on the Mount; and incidental 
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expressions about the cosmogony of 
the universe are just as binding as the 
immortality of the soul. If we pick up 
certain books on theology, or popular 
sermons, there is in them all an evident 
“trekking” of the Bible and the life of 
Jesus. To all such the very mention of 
our subject borders on blasphemy: even 
the “hem of his garments”’ is sacred and 
permanent. 

There are others who find the very 
reality and permanency of the religion 
of Jesus in the fact that they are mixed 
up with other things patently transient 
and even superficial. Indeed, the whole 
effort of Modernism has been concerned 
in distinguishing between these two ele- 
ments in the life of Jesus, and to fit these 
permanent elements into the warp and 
woof of our present age. In the main, 
I think, the effort has been reverent and 
sincere, and the outcome fruitful. Reli- 
gion has become less antique and more 
efficient; less traditional and more 
ethical; less burdened with mechanical 
theories and more dynamic. However, 
that depends, too! Let us begin with the 
transient elements. 

There are his language and his dress. 
Who knows in what language Jesus 
spoke? Some think it was Greek, others 
Aramaic. But what does it matter? 
Greek has lately been abolished from the 
necessary credits of the University of 
California. It was almost the last of 
the great universities to take this step. 
And yet it has been pointed out that at 
this very moment Greek culture was 
never so common. Our children learn 
the Greek myths as nursery stories, and 
read large portions of the noted Greek 
authors in the grammar grades and in 
the high schools. The spirit of Greek is 


here, and nobody cares about the lan- 
guageassuch. Itisso with the language 
Jesus spoke. We can all agree upon 
this point—if no further. 

When we move on to the matter of 
dress it is not quite so evident a thing. 
Our ignorance keeps us from making the 
language of Jesus a permanent element 
in his religion, but a general knowledge 
of oriental dress has permitted us to 
stress this point to some extent; and 
there are Christian bodies to whom the 
supposed simplicity of the dress of Jesus 
is important, if not categorical. And 
there are great bodies of Christians to 
whom a certain kind of dress is religious 
and another secular. 

Moving up a step farther we come to 
those notions, presumably accepted by 
Jesus, of the physical world—what we 
would call the scientific ideas of his day. 
Are we bound to accept as an integral 
part of our religion the cosmogony of the 
Jews? their ideas of natural laws, the 
“four corners of the earth,” etc.? Of 
course this comes very close to things 
intimately connected with the early 
records of Christianity—miracles, super- 
natural voices, ecstatic visions, as well 
as the flatness of the earth, and the 
astronomical observations of the Jews. 

It is apparent, we think, that Jesus 
need not be loaded too heavily with this 
supposed phase of religion. Indeed, it 
seems necessary that if he was to speak 
to his age he must speak in their lan- 
guage, through their symbols, and 
through their natural knowledge, how- 
ever imperfect that knowledge was. 
Some advance the hypothesis that Jesus 
knew everything, but did not care to 
interfere with incidental things, leaving 
their development to natural processes. 
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That, however, seems a little mechanical. 
There is nothing in the words of Jesus 
to show that he knew any better, nor 
was it necessary. Spiritual truth does 
not depend upon any set of developing 
human ideas; it does depend for its 
propagation in each age upon the knowl- 
edge of that age. And while Jesus spoke 
in that age according to the cosmogony of 
the Jews, with its imperfect perceptions, 
if he were here today he would speak 
according to evolution and intuition. 

Almost any one of the miraculous 
stories would illustrate our point. There 
is the outstanding one of Jesus eating 
fish with his disciples after the resur- 
rection. The absolute physical demon- 
stration seemed necessary to the Jews, 
and, being weak on psychology, they 
somehow came into the conception that 
it was so. It is not often we ministers 
preach on this incident, I think, nor does 
it form any part of our usual Christian 
consciousness. The feeding of the five 
thousand is usually interpreted spirit- 
ually, with a gloss for the miracle itself. 
And it is with a great deal of relief that 
most of us believe the Jewish cosmogony 
to be transient in the life of Jesus. 

Then there were the ideas in Jesus, 
peculiar to Jewish thought. Here we 
run into difficult matters—the very heart 
of things—where it is imperative that 
we discern carefully. My words, they 
are spirit and they are life, said Jesus, 
in many different ways. And we all 
believe that—only we are anxious to 
know what are his own words first, and 
then what he meant by words, the shell 
and symbol of his thought, or his ideas, 
essential and imperative. 

A good deal of modern criticism has 
been engaged in showing that the records 
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have been edited (which is undoubtedly 
true) and that certain ideas attributed 
to Jesus were not really held by him. 
That is a world of study in itself. A 
great part of this, it seems to me, has 
been pursued upon an a priori basis— 
to do away with some of these very Jew- 
ish ideas. We are always fearful of 
such methods as going too far and being 
too arbitrary. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that Jesus used these Jewish ideas, as he 
used the Jewish cosmogony, as indige- 
nous and necessary in speaking an 
understandable message. That, how- 
ever, is quite another thing from binding 
them upon all succeeding ages. 

The apocalyptic passages have been 
especially trying. Whenever a great 
war has come, literalistic Christians have 
seen in it the presaged end of the 
world. There are men in nearly every 
city of the world who have been devoting 
weeks to this very proposition, getting 
people ready quickly for the approaching 
end of the world! Even Cardinal Gib- 
bons uses this historic passage to edify 
his flock! And he has good precedents: 
St. Paul thought the same thing, and in 
the canonical Scriptures from him we 
are told that the end of the world would 
come while some then living were still 
upon earth. St. Paul’s rabbinical train- 
ing prepared his mind for apocalyptic 
receptivity, but for the rest of us that 
ground of excuse is not tenable. 

The idea of judgment with the Jew 
was ineradicably wrapped up with the 
apocalyptic idea. Any message that. 
would come to him with force must come 
in that direction. Judgment is testi- 
fied to in many ways in different times. 
The fact itself is not less stressed today, 
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but comes along more reasonable and 
evolutionary lines. The solution lies 
in that direction, and we may regard 
Jesus with no less reverence because he 
did what was the only sensible thing to 
do: used the prevailing apocalyptic 
notions for his own purposes. 

A little lower in the scale comes the 
less-developed Jewish ideas, such as a 
belief in devils. The Gadarene pigs 
are a good example of this. The psy- 
chological devils which came out of this 
man had, according to popular notions, 
to go somewhere else! And what more 
happy than this wild herd of pigs run- 
ning pellmell into the water! 

The same thing proves true even of 
messianism, though we have not time to 
go into that. In each case we are 
helped immensely by the fact that, while 
using these popular theologies, Jesus 
himself modifies them with an exceed- 
ingly free hand, hewing them to spiritual 
ends. 

Nor are his uses of canonical Scrip- 
tures less traditional on the one hand 
and less drastic on the other. His 
application of prophecy to himself is 
the most eclectic thing imaginable. It 
was so transformed that its originators, 
the Jews, did not recognize it, or 
recognize it as anything more than 
duplicity. 

I want to mention just one other 
transient phase of the life of Jesus: his 
partisan appeal. His whole message in 
its original form is to the Jews. “Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs.” 
Or again, “Go ye not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not. But go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
“Go ye into all the world” is bounded 


thus: “Jerusalem, Judea, and the utter- 
most parts of the world” (a provincial 
view at most). This partisan spirit 
holds over in St. Peter, and is broken 
only by the essential spirit of Christianity 
in St. Paul, against the traditional con- 
ceptions of both St. Peter and St. James 
in the First Council at Jerusalem. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus 
adapted his message, as his life, to the 
Jews, leaving the leaven itself to break 
forth into the universalism of a world- 
religion. 

There are other transient elements in 
the life of Jesus, of course, but these 
represent the leading principle. 

We turn now to the permanent ele- 
ments. They are evident, strategic, 
and inspiring, scarcely needing any 
great amount of elucidation. He whose 
life has caught up to himself the great 
heart of the world has an intrinsic appeal 
like the morning light, which needs only 
to be seen to be appreciated. 

First of all is his plan of placing the 
intuitive principle above the rational- 
istic. He is almost Bergsonian in this. 
That is his position about God. There 
is no single argument in all his life to 
prove that there is a God. It was to 
him an intuition and a manifestation. 
All we needed to do was to “lift up our 
eyes unto the hills.” “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,” and similar 
expressions were ever upon his lips as 
a final thrust. He would not even use 
his miracles to prove the existence of 
God, answering a request for such proof 
by saying that an “evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign.” In 
other words, if the sign was not already 
here in the instinctive, intuitive pro- 
cesses of life, no miracle could ever im- 
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press the fact. This is intuition versus 
rationalism. 

That was his position also about 

himself. When pushed for the source 
of his claims, he always fell back upon 
intrinsic things in himself and the ability 
of others to see and understand. At the 
cleansing of the temple, when the priests 
asked by what authority he did these 
things, ‘he answered by testing their 
power to sense divine things: “The 
baptism of John, was it of men or of 
God?” If they said of men, then the 
people would be against them, for all 
men knew (instinctively) that John was 
a prophet of God. If they said of God, 
then Jesus would say, “Why did ye not 
believe him?” And they answered 
Jesus and said, “We cannot tell.” And 
he answered and said unto them, 
“Neither tell I you by what authority 
I do these things.” Here we find the 
ntuitive process, based upon moral 
insight, as over against legalized ration- 
alism. 
Upon another occasion they ask him, 
“Where is thy Father?” and Jesus 
replies in the same spirit, “If ye had 
known me ye would have known my 
Father also.” Or again, “My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me”; “If any man will [or 
will to do] do his will he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” 

By placing the intuitive above the 
rational, Jesus does not thereby ignore 
the rational. Again and again he dis- 
concerts the leaders with his apt replies, 
‘his careful knowledge of detail, and 
his overwhelming processes of mind. 
“Never man spake like this man,’’ or 
“Whence hath this man knowledge, 
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never having learned his letters?” 
were the astonished rejoinders of worsted 
antagonists. What he does do is to 
plant his feet firmly upon the eternal 
verities, which may be discerned only 
spiritually, and from this vantage ground, 
supported by reason and love, walk the 
earth the victor over death and the 
grave, to whose soul the transient was 
lost in the permanent, and even vicissi- 
tudes were only incidental and could be 
made to contribute to glory and victory. 

Closely linked with these funda- 
mental tenets was his doctrine of the 
fatherhood and consequent personality 
of God. With Jesus this was pivotal. 
Personality was to him, not the maxi- 
mum, but the minimum. Breaking 
through his words many times are con- 
cepts of God in terms of cosmos, but 
always gathering into itself the valued 
attributes of self-consciousness and self- 
determination, the hopes and loves and 
realities of many years. The thin ice 
of immanence and pantheism are every- 
where skirted with a dexterity which is 
the soul of truth and simplicity. It is 
never the Great-soul or Over-soul. It 
is always God is love, but never Love is 
God. God is a spirit, the last word 
about God; yet a spirit endowed with 
love—active, knowing, personal. He 
and the Father are one: yet he is still 
the Son and God is his Father—both 
personal. The Holy Ghost is raised out 
of the pantheism of olden times, and is 
sent, a personal representative of the 
Son and the Father, into the hearts of 
men. With Jesus, the fatherhood is fath- 
erhood, lost in neither immanence, pan- 
theism, nor transcendentalism; rather 
comprehending them all in its own satis- 
fying personal relationships. So much 
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for this well-known phase of the life of 
Jesus. 

Standing on the same fundamental 
ground is the doctrine and fact of aton- 
ing love. In the older prophets, from 
Amos on down, there was plenty of jus- 
tice. Righteousness was demanded of 
the people. Jesus demanded justice 
for himself only on the basis of affection 
and intrinsic things. He drew others 
to secure justice for themselves accord- 
ing to the same great principle, until at 
last the great appeal was “The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” The greatest 
good was to be secured by denying one’s 
self and taking up his cross. Not a 
denial of large expression of life and per- 
sonality, but a holding in abeyance of 
one’s rights in order to secure them 
through service and love. 

Self-immolation, unknown in inani- 
mate life, repugnant when exercised 
without purposes of a lofty nature, and 
seldom appearing in early reflective 
humanity, rises to its height in Jesus. 
In a moment of fanaticism the soldier 
or martyr gives his life, perchance for an 
imaginary good. Erasmus was perhaps 
wise when he said, “‘I have no vocation 
for martyrdom.” Martyrdom has its 
glories, but its pages are ofttimes pitiful. 
It is almost inconceivable how men could 
have died for some of the things for 
which they gave their lives. 

The death of Jesus was more than 
martyrdom. It was an atonement, an 
at-one-ment. Clear and definite were 
the purposes which actuated his whole 
life. It was not difficult for him to see 


the cross looming up before him. His 
ideals were as inexorable as life, and 
God must give his expression of vicarious 
love. The world must be anchored. 
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It must be overwhelmed by the great 
goodness and love of God, as well as 
by his righteousness and justice. Self- 
immolation, so repulsive in most in- 
stances, becomes in Jesus the atonement 
—moral, just, and personal. 

It is said that Mr. Lincoln had great 
trouble with the atonement until he 
stood on the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
The men there had given themselves for 
others with a moral purview. Their 
sacrifice does give a glimpse of the 
vicarious sufferings of Jesus, but only 
a glimpse. Most of those men were 
mere youths, who had gone to war for 
many reasons, with little thought of 
sure death. A portion of them were 
drafted. Jesus went forth to die: clear- 
sighted, definitely purposeful, alone, 
meeting the whole matter with full con- 
sciousness and determination. He gave 
himself, a ransom for many. Modern 
life and modern scholarship understand 
with fuller import the meaning of the 
atonement, with love first and justice 
afterward. It is a sure and abiding ele- 
ment in the life of Jesus, as it must 
always be in the life of the world. 

Definitely related to this is the mes- 
sage of the brotherhood of man. The 
worth of human life is exalted, and indi- 
vidualism pushed forward by relation- 
ships based on personality, affection, 
hope, justice, and righteousness: if God 
so clothe the grass, which today is in the 
field and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, will he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith! Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he will lay down 
his life for another. 

Like every other great consumer of 
energy, brotherhood needs a dynamo. 
In this great day of social effort, of 
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institutionalism, the natural store of 
human kindness is quickly exhausted. 
The need is felt for a great supply for 
new effort glimpsed ahead. Human 
kindness has its limitations, and we need 
what is to be found in the exhaustless 
life of Jesus. If a man say that he 
love God and hate his brother he is a 
liar, is the incontrovertible dictum of 
Jesus. 

Mention must also be made of the 
immortality of the soul. With Jesus 
it is based upon the very necessities of 
life—the life of the Father and the life 
of the individual. Like the idea of God, 
it, too, is intuitive and instinctive, need- 
ing no argument nor logical demon- 
stration. It is as natural as breathing 
air, or appropriating sunlight. “This 
is eternal life, to know thee, the only 
true God.” It is shrouded in no mys- 
tery, nor even in the half-knowledge of 
St. Paul (“Now we know in part”’). It 
is a definite, self-conscious, forward- 
moving entity: “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions’”—a Father indeed, 
and a son indeed: we are the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, says St. Paul. These are 
the things that make immortality worth 
while—a robust, confident, personal 
immortality. 


And growing out of these comes the 
message of responsibility and judgment. 
Jesus says that he does not come to 
judge; and he does not, primarily. But 
close knit with the whole structure of 
his redemption is the awfulness of sin, 
the terrible consequences of spurning 
the love of God, redeeming in its very 
essence. Individualism, personality, free 
will, entity—all imply responsibility. 
Fatalism vanishes from the Christian 
consciousness as night before the sun. 
The Christian is neither stoic nor epi- 
curean, but a responsive, participating, 
responsible, rational being, rooted in the 
life of the universe and God. 

Last of all, as well as greatest of all, 
is the personality of Jesus himself. 
Back of all his humanity, and shining 
through all his transient modes of ex- 
pression, is his own unique, enchanting, 
overwhelming individuality. Renan was 
right when he said, “If the life and 
death of Socrates was that of a phi- 
losopher, the life and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth was that of a God.” His own 
assurance, linked with the rest of his 
life, is the world’s greatest source of 
hope. His witness of himself is true. 
In him humanity and divinity meet, 
and we reverently say Ecce homol 
Ecce Deus! 
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PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM AND 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I 

Philosophical idealism is the view 
of the world that holds that there is only 
one kind of ultimate reality, spirit or 
mind, and that matter is a mode of 
activity or manifestation of mind. It 
does not deny the existence of matter, 
but discovers and shows its true nature 
as a mode of divine activity. Its theory 
is that the only beings are God, the infi- 
nite and eternal Spirit and Creator, and 
finite spirits, such as human souls, and 
that the material universe is God’s own 
system of thought and activity, his em- 
ployment and enjoyment which acts 
upon finite spirits so as to create in them 
a tiny copy or representative experience 
of his own world. Thus God is the infi- 
nite Spirit in whom our finite spirits 
move and live and have their being. 

The process by which this system of 
thought is reached may be briefly indi- 
cated. It is seen at once that our sensa- 
tions are subjective impressions or states 
caused in us by some objective reality. 
Sound is an experience of the mind which 
arises in us when vibrations of the 
resonant body are propagated through 
the air and ear to the brain tract where 
certain molecular agitations or changes 
are translated by the mind into the expe- 
rience of sound. It is evident that the 
sound is in the mind as a mental expe- 
rience and not in the vibrating body, 
which is only in a state of motion. Ina 


similar way all our other sensations of 
color, odor, taste, and touch are states 
of mind caused in us by an objective 
reality, the nature of which at this point 
in our investigation is unknown to us. 
This fact is admitted by psychologists 
and philosophers of all schools. 

When we come to the primary quali- 
ties of space and time it would seem that 
they inhere in the nature of matter and 
give us an externally extended body 
occupying space and moving through 
time. Reflection, however, shows that 
these primary qualities of space and time 
do not differ in principle from the second- 
ary qualities of sound, sight, odor, taste, 
and touch. They also are subjective 
states or experiences occasioned in us by 
some mode of activity or relation of the 
objective reality. This subjectivity of 
space is a stumbling-block and scandal 
to many minds, but all we need to do is 
to understand it and get used to it and 
its absurdity will disappear. 

If there were an extended body in 
ontological space it does not appear how 
its extension could be transmitted into 
our minds, for the extended body does 
not pass into the mind or even print 
its image on the brain, but arrives 
only as molecular changes which the 
mind must interpret into spatial forms. 
Further, the mind itself is unextended 
and has no spatial qualities. It is not 
broad or long, round or square, and none 
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of its mental images has this form. An 
image of a circle in the mind is not round, 
an idea of a mile is not a mile long, and a 
sensation of redness is not red. It is 
difficult, then, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive how an extended reality could get 
into or at the mind or into any relation 
with it. The two things are so incom- 
mensurate and incongruous that they 
refuse to have anything to do with each 
other. 

We are led along various lines of 
thought, to many of which no reference 
can be made in this brief article, to the 
conclusion that space, like sound and 
color, is an experience of the mind which 
is occasioned by some stimulus reaching 
us from the objective world. It isa 
form supplied by the mind in which it 
casts its mental experiences, but does 
not inhere in an ontological extended 
reality any more than do color and our 
other subjective sensations. 

The great question of metaphysics 
is: What is the nature of this objective 
reality? We can approach and attack 
and test the objective world along several 
lines and we find them converging to the 
conclusion that the world in which we 
are environed is a manifestation or 
activity of mind. The argument for 
this view starts with the soul itself as a 
piece of reality which we immediately 
know. This is the pou sto on which the 
idealist takes his stand and from which 
he proposes to move the world. His 
short logic at this point is that of Des- 
cartes: “I think, therefore Iam.” This 
bit of reality is undoubtedly spiritual 
in its nature. Its essence is conscious- 
ness, unfolding into thought, sensibility, 
and will, fused into personality. None 
of the qualities popularly attributed to 


matter inheresin mind. It is not colored, 
sonorous, odorous, sapid, or hard; and 
it is not extended. Color is in the mind 
as a form of experience, but the mind is 
not colored. Space is in the mind 
as a form of experience, but the mind 
is not spatial and is not in space 
at all. We do not experience objective 
space, but we spatialize subjective expe- 
rience. All this is matter of direct in- 
trospection and is not disputed among 
psychologists. We thus encounter the 
fact at the outset of our investigations 
that our own mind is a purely spiritual 
world; yet it is in the mind that we 
really live and we never get outside of 
it. If, then, anyone objects that a wholly 
mental world is inconceivable and that 
we could not live in it, he is reminded 
that he already lives in a non-spatial 
mental world in his own mind, and yet 
he is not troubled or inconvenienced by 
this fact. The fact that the first bit of 
reality that we undoubtedly know in 
ourselves and in other minds is spirit, 
raises the presumption that other reality 
and all reality is of the same nature, 
and we now set out to test this 
presumption. 

We try to penetrate to the nature of 
objective reality through the veil of the 
phenomenal world, and especially do 
we try to unlock the secret of this world 
by using the key of our own nature 
which we immediately know to be spirit- 
ual. Examination shows that the world 
bears the characteristic marks of mind. 
First, it is intelligible. It is marked by 
thought and down to its last thread and 
atom it reveals itself to us as a tissue of 
logical relations and a rational fabric. 
We can read it as we read a book and we 
find it understandable and meaningful 
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in every fact; and when we cannot pene- 
trate into its meaning we have full faith 
that it is still rational and that if we 
could grasp its inner relations we should 
find its darkest corner and core perfectly 
intelligible. The whole of our science is 
simply a search for the meaning of the 
universe, a reading of the mind that is in 
it, and therefore our science leads us to 
and reveals to us a Mind as surely as 
a book discloses to us the mind of the 
author. The universe is thus a sublime 
appeal of Thought to thought, of Mind 
to mind, and by this direct road we pass 
through nature to nature’s God and find 
the one the immediate manifestation of 
the other. 

In a similar way we find that the 
world is an expression of emotion. It is 
stamped with sublimity and saturated 
with beauty and drenched with music 
down to its very atoms, and it awakens 
in us all these emotions and is the appeal 
of a mighty Heart to our human heart. 
More strikingly still, the world is a mani- 
festation or activity of will, for it acts 
like another will that matches ours at 
every point. When we press on the 
world with our will the world presses on 
us, and as we increase or relax our pres- 
sure it responds to and balances our will 
with a like increase or relaxation of 
pressure. It behaves toward us as an- 
other will. We know will in ourselves 
as energy in action, and all the energies 
and activities of the world lend them- 
selves to the same interpretation. The 
world is thus a vast will in which gravi- 
tation and all physical energies are 
mighty muscles, and from this point of 
view it is the appeal of Will to will. 

There are five great marks or char- 
acteristics of mind as we know it in 
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ourselves. These are unity, growth, 
law, habit, and purpose, and these are all 
stamped upon, and wrought into, the 
whole structure and texture of the world. 
Combining these converging lines of 
evidence, the world is seen to be the 
activity of one infinite Mind manifesting 
itself in the universe as its thought, feel- 
ing, and will and impressing on us or 
exciting in us all our sensations and 
experiences which constitute our world. 
Matter is thus dissolved into a mode of 
the divine activity and disappears as an 
extended mass or machine that lies be- 
tween us and God, and spirit is the only 
reality that remains. It need not be 
pointed out that this view does not 
change our experience of the phenomenal 
world. We still see and feel and speak 
and act in terms of sound and color and 
space, just as we still see and speak of 
the rising and setting of the sun. 


II 


Philosophy must furnish the neces- 
sary foundation for religion and theology. 
It gives shape and strength to religion 
and breathes into it vitality and warmth, 
or it cuts off its roots and devitalizes 
and stifles it. The soundest basis and 
most genial atmosphere for religion are 
found in idealism. It finds its home 
and breathes its native air in a world that 
is a spiritual system. 

The basal foundations of religion are 
the personality and knowability of God 
and the affinity, dependence, and fellow- 
ship of human spirits in their relation to 
the Father of spirits; and these are laid 
down in the world as a spiritual organ- 
ism. Idealism is emphatically a system 
of personalism, as it finds in the human 
personality “ a pale copy,” to use Lotze’s 
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term, of the divine image, and its whole 
interpretation of the universe is person- 
alistic; and thereby it guards itself 
against the pit of pantheism that swal- 
lows up all personality and makes real 
religionimpossible. Andidealism equally 
affirms the knowability of God by find- 
ing him to be a spirit kindred to our- 
selves, and thereby it refutes agnosticism. 
Pantheism and agnosticism are two of 
the deadliest enemies of religion and 
theology, and idealism clears the uni- 
verse of these pitfalls and rocks. 

The fundamental principle of ideal- 
ism is that all reality is of the same 
essence or stuff as the divine Spirit, 
derives its being from it, and is depend- 
ent upon it at every point. This opens 
the way between God and man for 
“Spirit with spirit to speak,” and all the 
capacities of the human soul are so 
many needs and yearnings for fellowship 
with the Father. This mutual fellow- 
ship is made intimate through the 
reciprocal immanence of the divine and 
human. God holds all souls in himself 
so that he is in them and they are in 
him, and this makes them sensitive to 
his presence and quick to catch the 
accent of his voice and the breathing of 
his Spirit. In such a system prayer is 
as natural and necessary as communi- 
cation between father and children, or 
between friend and friend; and inspi- 
ration is as natural as the quickening 
touch which one mind can give to an- 
other. God is not far off, but nigh us, 
even in our hearts; and this idealistic 
fact is the foundation of all religion. 

The purely dynamic theory of the 
world views it as a fire, burning to an 
ash-heap, in which spirit is only a fine 
flame; as a machine, running down 


never to go again, in which conscious- 
ness is only a cog. This view makes 
short work, not only with theology, but 
also with ethics, psychology, and _his- 
tory, by reducing them to physics, and 
raises over the entire universe the dread 
specter of fatalism and final extinction. 
A sure escape from this fire and ash- 
heap is the view that sees the world as 
a spiritual system in which substance is 
spirit, energy is will, ultimate reality is 
personality, and God is all in all. 

We cannot go far in religion without 
encountering the supernatural. Almost 
all worthy religion in the world has or 
claims supernatural elements in its ori- 
gin and operation, and this fact shows 
that such elements go down to its roots 
and are among its constituent fibers. 
Idealism furnishes the best soil for this 
element. Dualism is especially embar- 
rassed at this point, and much of the 
difficulty in connection with the super- 
natural in religion, breeding doubt and 
skepticism, has been due to a mechani- 
cal dualistic philosophy. According to 
dualism, the world of matter and nature 
lies external to God and man as a huge 
mass or machine that goes on under 
laws which, although originally im- 
pressed upon it by God, are self-operative 
and invariable. This virtually sepa- 
rates God from his world, so that the 
only way he can adapt it to special pur- 
poses is to thrust his hand into it and 
violently arrest or divert its action. A 
miracle thus becomes “‘a violation of the 
laws of nature.” It was such a view of 
the world that enabled Hume to deliver a 
telling blow against miracles, a blow and 
wound from which this mechanical view 
of the supernatural has not recovered 
to this day. Hume said that such an 
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event as violation of the laws of a 
nature was so unnatural and improbable 
that no amount of human testimony 
could overthrow the presumption against 
it; and on the dualistic view of the world 
many minds still feel the force of this 
argument. 

But idealism has cut the ground from 
under Hume’s contention. When we 
view the world as a spiritual system, 
nature vanishes as an external machine 
with inviolable laws, and becomes the 
internal constitution and operation of 
God’s own life. God holds the world in 
solution in himself, as we hold our 
thoughts and volitions in our conscious- 
ness, and all its elements and activities 
are but the working of his thought and 
feeling and will. ‘Natural law in the 
spiritual world” expresses a relation 
just the reverse of the truth: “Spiritual 
law in the natural world” is the true 
relation. The laws of nature, that seem 
so fixed and unalterable to us, are only 
God’s mental habits, or ordinary ways 
of working. But he can change a habit 
and adapt it to a special purpose. Even 
we can adapt our habitual action to 
unusual circumstances without violating 
any law of nature or of our own con- 
sciousness; and what we can do, often 
imperfectly, God can do with infinite 
ease and perfection. The Creator has 
not tied himself up to or exhausted him- 
self in his creation. He is yet free to do 
anything he may please to do, and all his 
infinite resources are at his bidding. 
There are yet in him inexhaustible possi- 
bilities, which will pour forth from him 
through all eternity. 

Now what we call a miracle is simply 
a special act of God for a special purpose. 
The same wisdom and will that ordi- 
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narily work in the grooves of divine 
habit for a moment move in an unaccus- 
tomed path in order to reach an un- 
accustomed end. But no law of his 
being has been violated; he has only 
put forth an extraordinary activity 
for an extraordinary purpose, and what 
is supernatural to us is still natural to 
him. Even we can work miracles in a 
degree, for this is just what we do when 
we vary a habitual course of action so as 
to divert or adapt it to a special need. 
So God ordinarily fulfils his purposes in 
his ordinary ways, or what we call the 
laws of nature; but when an extraordi- 
nary need arises, he varies his action to 
meet it; and in such variation he is only 
exercising the same wisdom and freedom 
that operate in his ordinary action. This 
principle affords natural and easy and 
abundant room for answer to prayer, 
providence, revelation and inspiration, 
incarnation and resurrection, and for all 
such special acts as God may see fit to 
employ in his communication with and 
ministry to his human children. 
Christianity is based on the spiritual 
order of the world. The Bible is satu- 
rated with idealism. It is an oriental 
book and idealism is its native language 
and air. The fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity are idealistic. God himself 
is pure Spirit, and this is the foundation 
fact of the world as a spiritual system. 
Human souls are also spirits, the off- 
spring of God, and this fact fills out the 
idealistic scheme. The reciprocal im- 
manence of God and man is set forth in 
Scripture. Christ gave the very formula 
of such mutual immanence in saying, 
‘As thou art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may bein us.” “Abide in me, 
andIin you.” Paul elaborated the doc- 
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trine that Christ is in Christians, and 
Christians in Christ; and he summed up 
the whole system of idealism in his pro- 
found saying, “In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

The process of salvation through the 
incarnation and atonement is especially 
illuminated by an idealistic interpreta- 
tion. The incarnation is a special exhi- 
bition of the supernatural, or a further 
and fuller manifestation of the divine 
nature. God incarnates himself in suc- 
cessive degrees from the lowest point 
on the scale of material forms up to man. 
The ether appears to be the deepest and 
most primal level of divine manifestation, 
the germ to which God has imparted the 
least degree of inner life. From this 
lowest deep, evolution passes through 
electron, atom, molecule, crystal, vege- 
table, and animal up to full-blown con- 
sciousness, freedom, and responsibility 
in man, the point where the process 
passes into personality and the human 
soul becomes psychologically distinct 
from God. At each of these higher 
stages God breathes in more of his life, 
and thus he differentiates or incarnates 
himself in this vast unfolding series, 
reaching from ether to man; and yet 
in and through this process he keeps 
his own personality distinct at every 
point. 

This scheme logically supplies a place 
for a further step and higher manifesta- 
tion. Man has attained the image of 
God, but is yet an imperfect image: 
why not one step more, reaching the 
summit and full splendor of the divine 
in the form of the human? This su- 
preme summit has been reached in 
Christ, who is the final revelation of 
God, “the brightness of his glory and the 
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express image of his person.” God, 
having incarnated himself in successive 
stages from the lowest mechanical energy 
in the ether up to full spiritual life in 
man, at last took upon himself human 
flesh and spirit, or manifested his own 
person under this form. Then a new 
hour struck in the history of the world. 
As a critical point was reached and 
passed when the lower evolution cul- 
minated in man, so a still higher and 
supreme critical point was reached when 
Christ appeared as the Son of Man and 
Son of God. The incarnation was thus 
a splendid outburst of the life of God, 
filling the human world with his glory, 
as the heavens are lighted up when a new 
star blazes into being, or as the sunrise 
floods the world. 

But it is as the supreme Sacrifice that 
Christ does his deepest work in redemp- 
tion. The principle of vicarious sacri- 
fice, that runs as a scarlet thread through 
the whole web of the world, is dipped in 
its deepest dye in the blood of his Cross, 
and there becomes the Sacrifice that 
taketh away the sin of the world. By 
virtue of his union with and immanence 
in sinful humanity, he is so identified 
with it as to be implicated in its legal 
guilt and bears and atones for it in his 
infinite grief and suffering; and by 
virtue of his union with and immanence - 
in God he experiences and expresses the 
Father’s sorrow over human sin. His 
Cross, ineffably deep and mysterious 
to us, is thus an atonement that draws 
together the sundered lives of God and 
man and binds and seals them in eternal 
fellowship. 

Christian theology in the hands of the 
early Fathers, such as Augustine, and 
of many of its greatest theologians, such 
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as John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, 
was based on idealistic philosophy. But 
in modern times it has drifted away from 
this foundation and out of its native air 
to a dualistic basis and into an uncon- 
genial atmosphere that have involved 
it in grave difficulties. By thrusting an 
opaque world between God and man it 
has, in a measure, screened God off from 
us and made him seem remote and in- 
accessible, whereas the Bible and the 
old theologians bring God near and 
make him vital and warm to us, our 
very breath and life. Theology is 
necessarily conservative, but it is now 
responding to the great idealistic move- 


ment that set in with Descartes and 
Kant and is being quickened in this more 
genial air. Skepticism, that found such 
a vulnerable part in dualism, is being 
met with a more solid front and matched 
with keener weapons. All the doctrines 
of Christian theology are being restated 
in the light of monistic philosophy, and 
they are more deeply and rationally 
grounded, cohere in a stronger system, 
and are enhanced in power as integral 
parts of the spiritual world-order. Our 
whole modern thinking is being per- 
meated and molded by the idea of the 
divine immanence, and this is the root of 
idealism. 


A NEW PIETY 


ROSS W. SANDERSON 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Time was when men were attractively 
pious. To be pious these days is to be 
the butt of ridicule. What some folks 
call piety seems to us as despicable as 


_ the humility of that very ’umble man, 


Uriah Heep. Such piety is pharisaical. 
It deserves in our day all the scorn that 
Jesus heaped upon the hypocrisy of the 
scribes. Yet there is a true piety. It 
is the same in all ages. For the sake 
of accuracy in thinking and fairness of 
speech we sometimes call this spurious 
pseudo-piety not piety at all, but mere 
“piosity.” Possibly the word doesn’t 
exist in the dictionaries, but it is con- 
venient. 

Now our recent “piosity” is subject 
to three indictments. Let us take up 
the counts in order. 


Our traditional piety is to be ar- 
raigned on the charge of being formal, 
individualistic, and nationalistic. 

It is formal. To be pious, in the old 
sense, you must say your prayers at 
bedtime and when you rise. To be 
pious you must have a certain type of 
family worship. To be pious you must 
observe the Sabbath in a sort of woe- 
begone, sanctimonious fashion. Now a 
regular time of prayer is good—but how 
how about those who travel on trains? 
Ask any missionary secretary how he 
says his prayers in a Pullman car. Ask 
the honest minister whether he finds 
it altogether easy to maintain family 
worship. At night the children are in 
bed or ought to be. Frequently the 
minister isn’t home for the evening meal. 
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The noon hour is impossible. In the 
morning breakfast is necessarily late, and 
school time is early. The youngsters 
are eager to be off. Life has become 
secularized. Is it any the less sacred? 

The old piety was individualistic. 
On Sunday we were allowed to pop a 
little corn, perhaps, and the chickens 
were permitted to roam the wide lawn 
—but we couldn’t go beyond the gate. 
Meanwhile the great crowd of so-called 
worldlings enjoyed itself. We compli- 
mented ourselves on our superior sanc- 
tity. We drew up our skirts in fear lest 
we be besmirched by the wordliness of 
the crowd. Verily, we were religious. 
Meanwhile slums sprang up, child labor 
became established, the hours of women 
employees were villainous, liquor in- 
trenched itself in politics, graft ran riot 
through our municipal governments, 
competition became cut-throat, and class 
war rumbled along the economic horizon. 
As for us, we went to church and Sunday 
school. We were religious. It was 
very sad that the world was so wicked. 
We kept ourselves unspotted from the 
world. 

The old piety was—nay, it is— 
nationalistic. What is the tragedy of 
Europe today? It is not its economic 
loss—fearful as that is. It is not its 
animal slaughter—terrific as is the car- 
nage. It is not the ambition of the 
warlords, or the heartlessness of the gun- 
makers, or the feebleness of the diplo- 
matists, or the sorrows of the helpless. 
The tragedy of Europe is its travesty of 
Christian piety. We thought we were 
getting on a New Testament basis. We 
have gone back to the days of the con- 
quest of Canaan. England prays for 
the destruction of her enemies and sings 
“God save the King”; and the Kaiser 
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answers, “And we battle for the Lord.” 
Night and day the prayers of the French 
rise to the high heaven—“Save us, O 
Lord, and avenge us upon our enemies.” 
And my German Lutheran colleague 
across the street has no other explanation 
for the falling back of the Germans from 
Paris than to declare that it was because 
“the Lord let the rains come.” I do not 
know what you call this. I call it pa- 
triotism reduced to an absurdity. I 
call it the breakdown of the old piety. 
I call it a tragedy or a joke. It is like 
children in the midst of their fisticuffs 
squalling out, “Mama, he hit me 
first!” I think Jehovah would laugh— 
were not the wounds of his children so 
sore. Just this, we discover, Alfred 
Noyes had in mind when he wrote in 
The Wine Press about that relatively 
diminutive affair, the Balkan War. 


Then, on the cross of His creative pain, 
God bowed His head again. 
Then East and West, over all seas and 
lands, 
Out-stretched His piercéd hands. 
Then, down in hell, they chuckled, “‘West 
and East, 
Each holds one hand, at least.” 


“And yet,”’ Sandalphon whispered, “men 
deny 
The eternal Calvary.” 


Now the new piety must be a matter 
of the heart, of the very spirit of a man’s 
life. It is not in the crook of the knee 
or in the movement of a finger that we 
acknowledge the grip of God upon us. 
It is not in a stated hour, or a set form, 
any more than it is in Jerusalem or some 
Samarian mountain, that we must wor- 
ship him. We must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. Jesus probably 
said his prayers as a boy, but the fact 
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is not recorded. It is recorded that he 
prayed. God help us to pray, to make 
life itself, and not some formal moment 
of it, a prayer to the unfailing Father, 


a silent, uninterrupted attestation to our — 


continuing comradeship with him. 

The new piety must be socialized. 
No man liveth to himself. No man can 
be pious to himself. There is no such 
thing as individual piety. The rankest 
individualist must admit the social basis 
of individuality itself. When ye pray, 
say ye, Our Father. 

Life is all of a web. Sewers and out- 
houses and cowsheds and street pave- 
ments and fire-escapes and housing 
problems and tuberculosis sanitoria and 
playgrounds, the crusade against alcohol, 
the hearty, fraternal, brotherly spirit 
toward friend and foe, the cordial hand- 
clasp for the saloonkeeper, the jolly 
‘good morning” to his little lad, the 
firm but tender kindness to the street- 
girl—we must be big enough to pray 
and to work in reference to all these 
things before ever we dare call ourselves 
pious. And, by the way, it is a good rule 
to discount pretty heavily the piety of 
a man who acknowledges that he is pious. 
Real piety is a rare and precious com- 
modity in this good year of our Lord 
1915. 

The new piety must be more than 
patriotic. It must think in terms of the 
Kingdom. The field is the world. 
There is no smaller field. We pastors 
work in the world. We do not work in 
our little communities. Our job is the 
Kingdom—nothing less. Just now we 
hoe in some particular row. But these 
are Kingdom-tasks that we perform, or 
they are sounding brass or clanging 
cymbal. We must somehow transmute 
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the little patriotisms of today into a 
passion for the Kingdom of God. We 
are on the threshold of a something 
called world-civilization. We must 
have it—if for no other reason than that 
the great missionary enterprise has 
forced it upon us. All lines of race and 
clan, all demarkations of river and 
mountain are becoming mere sectional 
names, intellectual conveniences, tags 
to label the differently located portions 
of humanity. It is all God’s family. 
If there is any such thing as piety it 
must include in its emotion, in its surging 
vision, in its high resolves—not me and 
mine alone, but God and all God’s 
children everywhere. For he hath 
“made of one every nation of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Now we must have this new, bigger, 
broader, finer piety. I have hinted that 
the missionaries have been silently 
forcing it upon us. In a way, the task 
of the home church these days is simply 
to catch up with the Kingdom-vision of 
the real missionary. 

But the new piety is being demanded 
from quite another quarter. Study the 
great social movements of today. Take 
socialism. Much of itis godless. Many 
socialists imagine that they have mani- 
festoed God out of existence. But God 
is big enough and patient enough to be 
inspiring even those who scorn him. 
There is in socialism a great tidal force, 
only beginning to gather strength, and 
it is making toward the shores of peace. 
“T am very jealous for the Lord God of 
Hosts.” Iam ashamed of the Christian 
church. Shall we allow labor in the 
name of shekels to stop war? Or shall 
we proclaim peace in the name of the 
Prince of Peace? If we are to do this 
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we must have a new piety, a firmer, 
wider-visioned, more brotherly piety 
than the old, tribal, class-conscious, 
patronizing piety of yesterday. 

And who started the altruistic in- 
stitutions of Christendom—the social 
settlement, the charity organization so- 
ciety, and all the rest? Mostly church 
folks, of course. But it was not their 
piety or the piety of the church that 
impelled them. It was their revolt 
against the formalism, the individualism, 
the trammels of race and clan that 
fettered all ecclesiasticism. Now the 
pendulum is swinging back. Social 
service is realizing that it must be reli- 
gious, that it has been religious. And 
the church is seeing the gleam and is 
about making up its mind to follow it. 
Rauschenbusch writes his prayers. To 
the man with imagination the issuing of 
that little volume marks an epoch in the 
history of the church. 

There is a charming comedy by 
Josephine Preston Peabody called The 
Wolf of Gubbio. It opens with a singular 
prologue, only these words: 


San Francesco! 
San Francesco! 
—D’ Assisi! 
—D’ Assisi! 
—D’ Assisi! 


But brief as it is, that prologue takes 
you back instantly, with a sort of mystic 
swiftness, to the time seven hundred 
years ago, when the figure of St. Francis 
dominated the ecclesiastical landscape. 
It is as if some fairy record-maker and 
some skilful photographer out of the 
dreamland of the past had entered into 
a benevolent conspiracy to give us the 


ringing voice and the living figure of 
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“the Little Poor Man” who walked the 
world—and 


Hunger, and thirst, and lack, and loss, 
Beckoned to him as stars. 


In his day he preached a new piety. 
We need now in some new fashion, with 
a different emphasis, something of the 
dominant leadership of a man like 
Francis of Assisi. In their day Luther 
and Calvin and Wesley—great world- 
leaders all of them—preached a new 
piety. If we have historical perspective 
enough in our imagination we shall see 
in men like Rauschenbusch the fore- 


‘runners of another great world-leader 


of religion. He is coming, this new 
world-leader. The world awaits him. 
The world needs him. When at last he 
really comes, he too will preach a new 
piety. For from time to time we 
need a new piety. Now is such a 
time. 

The other day a cathedral, pure 
Gothic, was at least partially destroyed. 
Eight centuries ago they began the 
building of it. Bishops dreamed and 
architects planned and workmen exe- 
cuted. It was the century-long expres- 
sion of a vital piety. In the choir of that 
cathedral countless voices have chanted 
the solemn hymns of the church. Under 
the roof of its nave, standing in its tran- 
septs, myriads of worshipers have felt 
the solemn awe of a noble worship. 
There was poetry there, it was carved 
into the very capitals of the piers. 
There was consecration, ignorant, blind, 
but loyal. You trace it in the very 
gargoyles. 

That was long ago. That impulse— 
architectural—has spent itself. Men 
like Walter Rauschenbusch are pioneers 
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in a.new piety. There are new struc- 
tures to be reared. There is a new 
ritual to be written. There are new 
songs to be sung. The time is at 
hand, but it is not yet fully come. 
We must first have, in the many and 
in the few, a new piety. Then God 
give us men with pens dripping with 
the blood of human hearts; God give us 
poets with a song like Washington 
Gladden’s; God give us musicians to 
teach us how to sing the songs of the 
Kingdom. 

O Master, let us walk with thee 

In lowly paths of service free— 
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this is the new piety which we have 
been singing for a generation. But we 
have only begun to be pious. When we 
understand what piety means we shall 
have a new hymnology, a new ecclesias- 
ticism, a new civilization—we shall have 
come into the Kingdom. 

Doubtless we shall never have any 
real piety until the simple, natural, God- 
loving Man of Nazareth comes wholly 
into our lives. Doubtless he will have 
to come in and abide with us and show us 
how, before ever the world shall learn 
the secret of piety. Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THEOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


E. GUY TALBOTT 
Executive Secretary, Church Federation of Sacramento, California 


Theology is the science of man’s rela- 
tion to God; sociology is the science 
of man’s relation to his fellow-men. 
The corollary of the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God is the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. From the ethical 
or scientific viewpoint, man’s relation to 
his Father is intimately connected with 
his relation to his brother. Theology 
and sociology are, therefore, comple- 
mentary. 

Man is not right with God who is not 
also right with his fellow-man. Holi- 
ness toward God presupposes righteous- 
ness toward our fellow-men. The man 
who “walks humbly with God” must 
also “deal justly” and “love mercy.” 


The Old Testament commandments 
have to do, first, with man’s relation to 
God; secondly, with man’s relation to 
his fellow-man. One of the tables is 
of equal importance with the other. 
Under the Mosaic Code, theology and 
sociology are inseparable. 

Christ, likewise, gave two command- 
ments, the first defining man’s attitude 
toward God, the second his attitude 
toward his fellow-men. Christ said: 
“He that loveth God, let him love his 
brother also.” And again: “If a man 
say that he love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar,” said John. Christ, 
who spoke of himself as the Son of God, 
spoke also of himself as the Son of Man. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THEOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


To be vitally related to the Father means 
to be closely united to our brothers. In 
Christ’s teaching, sociology and theology 
cannot be separated. 


The Biblical Argument 


Not only do the commandments of 
the Mosaic Code and of Jesus indicate 
a close connection between theology and 
sociology, but the whole content of the 
Scripturesindicates this vital relationship. 
The Bible is as much a science of human 
society as it is a science of God. Aris- 
totle taught that “man is by nature 
a social animal.” The Bible teaches 
that man is, by creation of God, a social 
and a divine being. It was not good that 
the first man be alone. Because man is 
a social being he is a religious being. 
Apart from his fellow-men, man ‘is a 
non-religious being. 

The prophets taught that God de- 
manded that men live lives that were 
not only personally holy but socially 
righteous as well. Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Jeremiah, and Isaiah constantly blended 
theology and sociology. The man who 
was not right with his fellow-men could 
not be right with God, according to the 
stern prophets. Their call to the people 
was a ringing call to live lives that were 
holy toward God and righteous toward 
their fellows. The prophets condemned 
social injustice just as strongly as they 
recommend personal holiness. 

Micah, the social prophet pre-emi- 
nent, said: “Hear this, I pray you, ye 
heads of the house of Jacob, and princes 
of the house of Israel, that abhor 
judgment, and pervert all equity. They 
build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem 
with iniquity. The heads thereof judge 


t Isa. 10:1-2. 


2 Isa. 3:14-15. 
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for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof 
divine for money: yet they will lean 
upon the Lord, and say, Is not the Lord 
among us? none evil can come upon us.” 

Isaiah cried out: “Woe unto them 
that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievousness which they have 
prescribed, to turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the right 
from the poor of my people, that widows 
may be their prey, and that they may 
rob the fatherless.’’* 

Again, he says: “The Lord will enter 
into judgment with the ancients of his 
people, and the princes thereof, for ye 
have eaten up the vineyard, the spoil 
of the poor is in your houses. What 
mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the 
Lord God of Hosts.’ 

God, speaking through Amos, said: 
“Forasmuch, therefore, as your tread- 
ing is upon the poor, and ye take from 
him burdens of wheat: ye have built 
houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not 
dwell in them; ye have planted vine- 
yards, but ye shall not drink wine of 
them. For I know your manifold 
transgressions and your mighty sins; 
they afflict the just, they take a bribe, 
and they turn aside the poor in the gate 
from their right.’’ 

Zechariah says: ‘Thus speaketh the 
Lord of hosts, saying, Execute true 
judgment and show mercy and com- 
passion every man to his brother; and 
oppress not the widow and the father- 
less, the stranger, nor the poor; and let 
none of you imagine evil against his 
brother in your heart. But they refused 
to hearken, and pulled away the shoulder 


3 Amos 5:11-12. 
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and stopped their ears, that they should 
not hear. Yea, they made their ears 
as an adamant stone, lest they should 
hear the law, and the words which the 
Lord of Hosts hath sent in his Spirit by 
the former prophets; therefore came a 
great wrath from the Lord of Hosts.”* 

All of these passages simply mean 
that the prophet recognized that man’s 
duty to his fellow-man was as binding as 
his duty to God, that his standing in 
the sight of God was dependent on his 
attitude toward his brother. These men 
were pre-eminently “social preachers,” 
for the burden of their message was 
social righteousness rather than personal 
piety. 

Speaking of the prophets, Rauschen- 
busch says: 

We have seen that these men were almost 
indifferent, if not contemptuous about the 
ceremonial side of customary religion, but 
turned with passionate enthusiasm to moral 
righteousness as the true domain of religion 
—their religious concern was not restricted 
to private religion and morality, but dealt 
pre-eminently with the social and political 
life of their nation. Their sympathy was 
wholly and passionately with the poor and 
oppressed. If we believe in their divine 
mission and in the divine origin of the 
religion in which they were the chief 
factors, we cannot repudiate what was 
fundamental in their lives.? 


A prominent socialist writer says of 
the Hebrew prophets: 
No writings in the world throb with such 


insistent impeachment of social and eco- 
nomic injustice and such powerful and 


Zech. 7:9-12. 
2 Christianity and the Social Crisis, pp. 41-42. 
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irresistible appeals for social righteousness 
as the utterances of the Hebrew prophets. 
. . . . The aim of Jehovah in taking pains 
that Israel should be educated as a holy 
people was the triumph of social justice. It 
is above all, by the conception of Providence 
and of Social Justice in the earth that the 
Hebrews differ from all peoples. 


The messages of the Psalmists are no 
less clear than the laws of Moses or the 
sayings of the prophets. Here is the 
Psalmist’s description of a citizen of 
Zion: “Jehovah, who shall sojourn in 
thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh 
truth in his heart; he that slandereth not 
with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his 
friend, nor taketh up a reproach against 
his brother; in whose eyes a reprobate 
is despised, but who honoreth them that 
fear Jehovah; he that sweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not; he that 
putteth not out his money to interest, nor 
taketh reward against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never 
be moved.’ 

The sum of the teaching of the old 
Testament is that righteousness and god- 
liness go hand in hand. This teaching 
is summarized by the prophet Micah in 
these words: “Wherewith shall I come 
before Jehovah, and bow myself before 
the high God? shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings, with calves a year 
old ? will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of 


3 J. Stitt Wilson, The Bible Argument for Socialism, pp. 14, 15. 
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my body for the sin of my soul? He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

It is only within the past generation 
that the social significance of the teach- 
ings of Jesus has been discovered. 
About a generation ago a group of leading 
churchmen were discussing the relation 
of the church to pressing social prob- 
lems and expressed regret at the inabil- 
ity of the church to do anything. One 
of them, voicing the common sentiment, 
even said that the sad feature of the 
entire situation lay in the fact that Jesus 
gave no definite social message. Three 
prophets of the new social order arose 
about that time, Washington Gladden, 
Josiah Strong, and Richard T. Ely. 
They gave the church a vision of the 
social significance of the teachings of 
Jesus that entirely changed theological 
thought and is largely changing ecclesi- 
astical polity. These men are with us 
yet, honored and revered. 

Following them has come a host of 
younger scholars who have emphasized 
their interpretation of the gospel, until 
today Christ’s social message is as clearly 
discerned as his gospel of individual 
salvation. 

The social teachings of Jesus are 
founded largely in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in the parables of the King- 
dom. Two great ideas stand out in the 
Sermon on the Mount—the Kingdom of 
Heaven and righteousness. In this 
sermon Christ enumerates four funda- 
mental laws of the Kingdom: (z) right- 
eousness, (2) sacrifice, (3) love, (4) 
service. All of these laws have to do 


Mic. 6:6-8. 
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with man’s relation to his brother. Bur- 
ton and Stevens give the following outline 
of the first two chapters of the Sermon 
on the Mount: 


1. Citizens of the Kingdom (the dis- 
ciples of Christ) described according to his 
ideal of their character (5:3, 16). 

2. The permanence of the Law and the 
high standard of righteousness in the 
Kingdom (5: 17-20). 

3. Righteousness that is required in the 
Kingdom in contrast with the prevalent 
teaching of the synagogue (5: 21-48). 

4. The righteousness that is required in 
the Kingdom in contrast with the ostenta- 
tions and political conduct of the men of 
that day. All things to be done, not for the 
approval of men, but of God (6:1-18). 


We are coming to believe that the 
fundamental purpose of Christ’s coming 
into the world was to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The 
church is not to be an end in itself; 
it exists for the purpose of bringing in 
the Kingdom. That is the function of 
the church. The church and the King- 
dom are not synonymous, as most of 
the works on theology teach. That the 
purpose of Christ’s coming into the 
world was to found the Kingdom of 
God is becoming to be the belief of an 
increasing number of students of Chris- 
tianity. We recall that the gist of the 
teachings of Christ’s forerunner was: 
‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
isat hand.” Likewise, that was Christ’s 
fundamental message. So, also, with 
the apostles. In the past we have 
made the Kingdom of Heaven, as far as 
this world is concerned, purely an indi- 
vidual matter. Now we believe that 
Christ came to set up his Kingdom, not 
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only in individual human hearts, but in 
collective human society. He came to 
make possible, not only individual regen- 
eration, but social reconstruction. 

What else could the prayer he 
taught his disciples to pray mean? 
“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.” For 
two thousand years we have prayed 
that prayer and the Kingdom has not 
yet come on earth. Now we are coming 
to feel that the church must not only 
pray for, but use all her divine power 
to help bring in, the Kingdom of God on 
earth 


That the Kingdom of God is as much 
sociological as theological is shown by a 
study of the conception Christ had of his 
Kingdom. It has been said: 


To be the Christ meant to found the 
Kingdom of God, but this is only to say 
that to be the Christ meant to make human 
society righteous and prosperous by bring- 
ing its members into right relations with 
God. Thus he made the term “Kingdom 
of God” social and religious, rather than 
political. 

Shailer Mathews says: 


By the Kingdom of God, Jesus meant an 
ideal (though progressively approximated) 
social order in which the relation of men to 
God is that of sons, and, therefore, to each 
other, that of brothers. 


Professor Peabody says: 


The social ideal of Jesus Christ is to be 
interpreted only through his religious con- 
sciousness. He looks on human life from 
above, and, seeing it slowly shaped and puri- 
fied by the life of God, regards the future of 
human society with a transcendent and 
unfaltering hope. In the purposes of God 
the Kingdom is already existent, and when 
his will is done on earth, then his Kingdom, 


which is now spiritual and interior, will 
be as visible and controlling as it is in 
heaven. 


Rauschenbusch says: 

The Kingdom of God is the ideal of 
human society to be established. Instead 
of a society resting on coercion, exploitation, 
and inequality, Jesus desired to found a 
society resting on love, service, and equality. 
The Kingdom of God is the true human so- 
ciety; the ethics of Jesus taught the true 
social conduct which would create the true 
society. 

That his social conception of the 
Kingdom of God is the true conception 
is abundantly shown, both by the spirit 
and by the letter of Christ’s teachings. 
This is especially true of the Kingdom 
parables. As we study these parables of 
the Kingdom, we get a fuller under- 
standing of Christ’s own conception of 
his Kingdom; for example, the parables 
in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew all 
bear upon the gradual growth and 
development and certain triumph of the 
Kingdom. (1) The parable of the Tares, 
Matt. 13:24-30, shows the contempo- 
raneous growth of good and evil, which 
is to be expected and endured. (2) The 
parable of the Sower, Matt. 13:1-0, 
18-23, explains the unequal growth of 
the Kingdom in different circumstances. 
(3) The parable of the Mustard Seed, 
Matt. 13:31-33, shows the methods and 
extent of the Kingdom’s growth. (4) 
The parables of the Treasure Trove 
and the Pearl of Great Price, Matt. 
13:33-46, show the surpassing worth 
of membership in the Kingdom. (5) The 
parable of the Drag Net, Matt. 13:47- 
50, teaches the final separation of the 
true from the false members of the 


Kingdom. 
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Griffith Jones, in the Economics of 
Jesus, has said: 


If the church had realized her social 
function as the instrument of our Lord to 
carry out in the collective life the principles 
she has faithfully enough proclaimed in the 
individual life, human society would not be 
governed by such a painfully contradictory 
set of forces, and it would not be so hard 
for the individual Christian to fulfil his 
social functions in perfect obedience to 
the laws and principles of the Kingdom 
of God. 


The apostle Paul was the great inter- 


preter of Jesus Christ. His writings 
are intended to interpret the gospel in 
universal terms. This is especially true 
of the Epistle to the Romans. This 
book is the only treatise on systematic 
theology in the Bible. 

The Epistle to the Romans has two 
main divisions: (1) doctrinal, chaps. 
1-11; (2) practical, chaps. 12-16. It 
deals with four fundamental questions: 
(1) man as an individual, chaps. 1-3; 
(2) man as related to God, chaps. 4-8; 
(3) the relation of Jews to God, chaps. 
g-11; (4) the relation of man to his 
fellow-man, chaps. 12-16. Leaving out 
the section especially relating to the 
Jews, we find that the Epistle to the 
Romans deals with anthropology, the- 
ology, and sociology. The following 
outline is suggestive: 


A. Docrrinat (chaps. 1-11) 
Introduction and salutation (1: 1-15) 
Theme (1: 16-17) 
I. Anthropological: Man as an indi- 
vidual sin (1:18-31) 
1. Sin of the Gentiles (1: 18-32) 
2. Sin of the Jews (chap. 2) 
3. All under sin, and all redeemed 
(chap. 3) 
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II. Theological: Man as related to God 
—salvation (chaps. 4-8). 
1. Justification, the question of sins 
—transgressions (chaps. 4-5) 
a) Justified by faith (chap. 4- 
5:11) 
b) The results of the justified life 
(§:12-21) 
2. Sanctification, the question of sin 
—depravity (chaps. 6-8) 
a) The justified must not sin 
(6: 1-15) 
6) The Christian’s release from 
bondage (6: 16-7) 
(i) Servitude and emancipa- 
tion (6: 15-23) 
(ii) The marriage bond (7:1-6) 
(iii) Death to law—the soul 
struggle (7: 5-25) 
c) Relation of the Holy Spirit to 
the sanctified (chap. 8) 
3. Jews’ relation to God (chaps. 
9-11) 
B. Practica (chaps. 12-16) 
I. Sociological: Man’s relation to his 
fellow-man—service 
1. Christian character and conduct 
(chap. 12) 
2. The Christian’s relation to the 
state (chap. 13) 
3. The Christian’s relation to his 
brethren (chap. 14) 
4. Christian labors (chap. 15) 
II. Salutations (16: 1-24) 
III. Doxology (16: 25-27) 


Sociology and theology are here in 
a systematic way set forth as com- 
plementary. Of course the whole 
discussion is from the viewpoint of an- 
thropology, or rather, soteriology, ex- 
pressed in the terms, not of science, but 
of religion. In this book, man himself, 
man in the relation to God, and man in 
the relation to his fellow-man, each has 
its proper place. Man, who isa sinner, is 
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saved in order that he may become a 
servant of humanity. 

The first three chapters of Romans 
give us a picture of unregenerate man. 
The first chapter speaks of the sins of 
the gentile world, the blackest picture 
ever painted of human sin. Three times 
we are told that the sins of the pagan 
world were so black that “God gave 
them up.” 

The second chapter deals with the 
sins of the Jewish people. The Jews, 
because they were the chosen people, 
presumed upon God’s mercy, and be- 
came the greatest sinners. Their reli- 
gion had degenerated into pure legalism 
and formalism. Paul insists that their 
sin is greater because they had the law 
and the prophets. 

The third chapter deals with the 
universality of sin and salvation. “All 
have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God.” “God hath shut up all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy 
uponall.”’ “We before laid to the charge 
both of Jews and Greeks, that they are 
all under sin.” 

The fourth chapter simplifies the doc- 
trine of justification begun in the third 
chapter. Abraham and David are taken 
as illustrations of justification by faith. 

The fifth chapter tells of the results of 
the justified life and relates the dis- 
obedience of the first Adam, which 
brought guilt and pollution upon the 
whole world, and the obedience of the 
second Adam by whom the whole world 
is to be redeemed. 

Thus far Paul has been dealing with 
man’s sins—his transgressions of divine 
law. 

He now begins to deal with man’s sin 
—the inherent depravity of his nature. 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters 
deal with the sanctification of the 
believer. The sixth chapter takes up 
the question of death to sin. “Reckon 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God, in Christ Jesus. 
But now being made free from sin and 
become servants of God, ye have your 
fruit unto sanctification, and the end 
eternal life.” 

The seventh chapter tells of death to 
law and gives the struggle of the soul 
with the bondage of the law. ‘What 
shall we say then? is the law sin? God 
forbid, howbeit, I had not known sin 
except through the law, . . . . for apart 
from the law, sin is dead.” 

The eighth chapter is the crowning 
chapter of the doctrinal portion of the 
book. The sinner is saved, sanctified, 
and Spirit-filled. This chapter shows 
the manifold relation of the Holy Spirit 
to the faith-justified and sanctified 
man. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chap- 
ters are parenthetical and are not neces- 
sary for Paul’s systematic argument. 
They have to do with Israel’s relation 
to God. His main argument is con- 
tinued in the Practical portion, which 
begins with the twelfth chapter. In this 
division Paul passes from theology to the 
realm of sociology. The subject of the 
division is man in relation to his fellow- 
man. The gist of his argument is that 
man is not saved because of his intrinsic 
worth or value, but solely that he may 
become a servant of Jesus, through his 
service to humanity. In this interpre- 
tation of the function of salvation and 
the function of the saved man, Paul is 
exactly in accord with Christ’s own 
conception. The sinner is saved to 
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serve. The service that is acceptable to 
Christ is the service to humanity. 

The great final test of human charac- 
ter and of eternal destiny is not the test 
of creed but of deed. “Inasmuch as ye 
did, or did it not, to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did—or did it 
not—unto me.” “Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
who doeth the will of my Father, who is 
in heaven.” So in his sociology Paul 
finds that man is saved to serve and not 
because of his intrinsic worth. The 
saved and sanctified and spiritual man, 
the man who is in harmony with God, is 
to help God save and sanctify this world 
and bring human society into harmony 
with God. He is to be a “living sacri- 
fice, holy and well pleasing to God.” 
The self-sacrificing life, the life lived for 
others, is the “spiritual service” which 
is acceptable to God. This is the sum 
of the teaching of the twelfth chapter 
of Romans which deals with Christian 
character and conduct. 

The thirteenth chapter deals with the 
relation of the Christian to the state. 
The officers of government are con- 
sidered as “ministers of God’s service.” 
The Christian is expected to enter the 
arena of politics and make the gospel 
effective in human relationship, through 
legislative enactments, judicial proce- 
dure, and executive mandate. The 
principles of Christ’s Kingdom must be 
enacted into the laws of the civil state 
before the Kingdom of God can come. 
The laws of the state, the procedure of 
the courts, the mandates of the execu- 
tives are to be the expressions of the will 


of God in human society. Such is the 


plain implication of this chapter. 
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In the fourteenth chapter Paul deals 
with the relation of men to each other 
in the Kingdom, or rather in the church 
as the expression of the Kingdom. It is 
based on the primary sociological postu- 
late: ‘For none of us liveth to himself 
and none dieth to himself.”” “So then, 
let us follow after things which make for 
peace and things whereby we may edify 
one another.” 

The fifteenth chapter takes up various 
Christian labors from the standpoint of 
the building up of the Kingdom. Paul, 
who has been justly called “the world’s 
greatest metaphysician,” was likewise 
a great theologian and no less a sociolo- 
gist. With Paul, man, to live in har- 
mony with God, must live in harmony 
with his fellows. To be free from the 
guilt which comes from violating God’s 
laws, or from the pollution of inherent 
depravity, means to be free from wrong 
conduct and evil intent toward our 
neighbor. To be a Christian means 
to be a “laborer together with God” in | 
building up his Kingdom on this earth— 
a Kingdom wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness toward man as well as holiness 
toward God. 


The Theological Argument 

Comte, in his divisions of the history 
of human thinking, puts the theological 
period first and the positive last. In 
most classifications of ‘the sciences, 
sociology is put last. This is notably 
true of Comte’s hierarchy of the sci- 
ences and of Spencer’s classification; 
so also with Lester F. Ward. 

Most textbooks on theology and 
sociology begin with a lengthy proof of 
the right to call theology or sociology, 
as the case may be, a science. Most 
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theologians and sociologists are con- 
vinced that theology and sociology are 
entitled to be called sciences. Certainly, 
if theology is a science, sociology is also. 
We may say, therefore, that theology is 
the science of man’s relation to God and 
that sociology is the science of man’s re- 
lation to his fellow-man. 

Schleiermacher divides theological 
science into three parts—philosophical, 
historical, and practical. His outline 
follows: 

I. Philosophical 
1. Apologetics 
2. Polemics 
Il. Historical 


1. Exegetics, or the knowledge of 
primitive Christianity 


2. Church history, or the earthly career 


of Christianity 
3. The present state of Christianity 
a) As to doctrine and dogmatic 
theology 
b) As to extension and church sta- 
tistics 
III. Practical 
1. Church service, including worship, 
homiletics, and pastoral care 
2. Church government 


Professor Thomas proposes the fol- 
lowing arrangement of theological sci- 
ence: 

1. Apologetic, historical, and _philo- 
sophical. 

2. Historical theology, embracing bib- 
lical science, church history, and statistics. 

3. Systematic theology, embracing dog- 
matics, ethics, polemics, and speculative 
theology. 

4. Practical theology, embracing the 
individual, the family, the nation, civiliza- 
tion, and the church. 

Dr. John McClintock, for many years 
President of the Drew Theological Semi- 


nary, in his Theological Encyclopaedia 


and Methodology, gives the outline that 
has usually prevailed since the sixteenth 
century. This division rests upon the 
theory that “Christianity is a system 
founded upon divine revelation, and 
that theology is really the product of the 
human intellect applied to the contents 
of revelation.” 

1. Exegetical theology, which is con- 
cerned with the records of revelation. 

2. Historical theology, which is con- 
cerned with the earthly career of Christian- 
ity—with its developments in time, in the 
practical life and thought of the church. 

3. Systematic theology, which is con- 
cerned with the matter of revelation— 
with the scientific treatment of its contents. 

4. Practical theology, which is con- 
cerned with the preservation of revelation, 
and its propagation in and through the 
church, as the outward and visible form of 
the Kingdom of Christ among men. 


The Sociological Agreement 


Turning to sociology, let us see what 
is the field covered by this newest of 
sciences. Professor Albion W. Small 
has made the greatest contribution in the 
field of sociological methodology. His 
main purpose, thus far, has been to dis- 
cover and co-ordinate the fundamental 
conceptions and principles which form 
the groundwork of all sociologists. He 
gives his own thesis in the beginning of 
his General Sociology, as follows: 

The central line in the path of methodo- 
logical progress, from Spencer to Ratzen- 
hofer, is marked by gradual shifting of 
effort from analogical representation of 
social structures to real analysis of social 
processes. 

His basic sociological postulate is that 
the subject-matter of sociology is “the 
process of human association.” 
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Professor Ward makes the statement 
that “the subject-matter of sociology is 
human achievement.” Following this 
suggestion, Professor Small gives a con- 
spectus of the present social situation. 
The pragmatic implications are clear in 
the working out of the general divisions: 

1. Achievement in promoting health. 

2. Achievement in producing wealth. 

3. Achievement in discovering human 
relations. 

. 4. Achievement in discovery and spread 
of knowledge. 

5. Achievement in the five arts. 

6. Achievement in religion. 


In Comte’s system, sociology is the 
study of the evolution of society. With 
Comte sociology and theology become 
one. Lewis says: 


He begins with religion, as the keystone. 


of the social arch, the bond which binds 
together the diverse individualities into 
society. Religion, which at first was spon- 
taneous, next inspired, then revealed, now 
in the final state becomes demonstrated. 
Humanity is thus the great collective life 
of which human beings are the individuals; 

it must be conceived as having an existence 
apart from human beings, just as we con- 
ceive each human being to have an existence 
apart from, though dependent on, the indi- 
vidual cells of which his organism is com- 
posed. This Collective Life is in Comte’s 
system the Supreme, the only one we can 
know, therefore the only one we can worship. 


Herbert Spencer’s sociology which is 
a part of his synthetic philosophy is 
based on the postulate that human so- 
ciety is an organism. Sociology marks a 
step forward in cosmic evolution. Be- 
lieving that the highest good was the end 
of human effort, Spencer also believed 
that the highest good for each was the 
highest good for all, He says: 
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The ultimate man will be one whose 
private requirements coincide with public 
ones. He will be that manner of man who, 
in spontaneously fulfilling his own nature, 
incidentally performs the functions of a 
social unit, and yet is only enabled to fulfil 
his own nature by all others doing the like. 


Thus the highest type of sociology 
will come when the highest type of man 
is evolved. Spencer says we may pro- 
ject our thoughts forward as far as 
Paleolithic implements carry them back, 
and look with at least a relative opti- 
mism on the social scene. The type of 
man thus evolved will be a religious man, 
for Spencer says: 


But one truth must grow ever clearer— 
the truth that there is an Inscrutable Exist-. 
ence everywhere manifested, to which we 
can neither find nor conceive either begin- 
ning or end. Amid the mysteries which 
become more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the one 
absolute certainty, that he is ever in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, ~ 
from which all things proceed. 


From our survey of theological and 
sociological science it is apparent that 
there is a vital relation between the two, 
ethics being the link that binds them 
together. 

The theological seminary of the past 
was purely an academic institution. 
The questions that were studied were 
speculative rather than practical. 
There was no place in its curriculum for 
the study of the problems growing out of 
the human relationships. The textbooks 
on systematic theology, even today, 
almost totally ignore the social sig- 
nificance of the teaching of Jesus. 
Many of them make the church, as an 


ecclesiastical institution, synonymous 
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with the Kingdom of Heaven. Dr. 
G. P. Eckman has said: 


In all our theological seminaries there 
ought to be a department of practical or 
applied sociology, and connected with this 
department there should be a social or 
religious settlement in some adjacent city. 

This suggestion is being realized in 
many of our theological seminaries, 
though the courses that are offered in 
sociology are very meager at present. 
Rev. Charles Stetzle, one of the leading 
social-service workers in the church, some 
time ago made an exhaustive study of the 
attitude of theological seminaries to 
sociology. The president of a leading 
seminary said to him: 

I do not take a great deal of stock in the 


sociological clinics. If a man wants to . 


know about sin, let him search the inner 
recesses of his own heart. It is not 
our business to seek the social regeneration 
of the world, but to save men’s souls. It is 
not necessary for a teacher in a theological 
seminary to have had practical experience 
among men. 


Another president of a leading the- 
ological seminary, at a conference of 
men interested in aggressive Christian 
work, said that his seminary had been 
doing business for nearly a hundred 
years, and that it did not propose to 
change in its curriculum or in its methods 
of work. He was quite satisfied, he 
said, with things as they were. Mr. 
Stetzle wrote to 184 theological semi- 
naries in the United States, asking the 
following questions: 

Please state what practical social service 
experience students receive while in the 
seminary. 

Do you have a course in social teaching ? 


What is the total number of hours de- 
voted to all lectures during the year and how 
many of these hours are given to the study of 
social problems ? 

Is any attempt made during the course 
to acquaint the student with social con- 
ditions at first hand, either in the city or in 
the country ? 

Would you introduce more sociological 
study if you had the necessary money ? 

Have your students asked for additional 
courses in sociological subjects in the semi- 
nary ? 

Is the student offered special induce- 
ments in the form of scholarship, for 
example, in order that he may take addi- 
tional sociological work ? 

What is your general opinion of the 
value of sociological training for the theo- 
logical student ? 


Mr. Stetzle received replies from only 
80 of the 184 seminaries. Among these, 
Mr. Stetzle says, were the leading semi- 
naries in the country, and presumably, 
practically all that could say very much 
about sociological studies. After care- 
fully studying these letters Mr. Stetzle 
states his conclusions: 


First: Practically every seminary presi- 
dent answering the questions was convinced 
of the value of sociological training of the 
theological student, although there were 
some notable exceptions. 

Secondly: Perhaps two-thirds of the 
eighty are offering some kind of so-called 
sociological course, but with most of them 
this means merely the old-fashioned study 
of the mission Sunday school, the rescue 
mission, hospital mission work, and similar 
philanthropic or religious enterprises. 

The average time given to such study is 
one hour per week. Comparing the average 
theological school with the medical school, 
it appears that theological seminaries 
limit their students to the study of medical 
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agencies. The average seminary makes no 
provision worth mentioning for courses 
corresponding to diagnosis, or physiology, 
or hygiene, or clinical practice. A medical 
school without these courses would be con- 
demned by the law of the state. 

Thirdly: Not more than one dozen semi- 
naries have anything like an adequate cur- 
riculum in the matter of sociology. .... 
While I am myself a conservative in the- 
ology, I am frank to say that the professors 
and students who seem to be most effective 
in their approach to the people in their 
most difficult social problems are those in 
the seminaries that teach the so-called 
modern theological view. 

Fourthly: Many of the seminaries say 
they would like to give more work in 
sociology, but they say they haven’t the 
money. It is quite evident that there 
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are too many poorly equipped seminaries in 
the country. 

Fifthly: Comparatively few seminaries 
have courses in the social teaching of the 
Bible. In many of the seminaries the stu- 
dents are asking for added courses in 
sociology. 


Conditions in the theological semi- 
naries are in fact changing. Wide-awake 
students coming from the college class- 
room where sociology is one of the most 
important subjects demand that this 
subject be studied in the seminary. 
Almost every leading seminary has thus 
been forced to adapt its courses of study 
to meet the newer conception of the 
functions of the church in human 
society. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D, D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


XII. The Conquest of Canaan 


In the preceding article? attention was 
called to the facts that the Egyptian 
monuments seem to show that some 
Hebrews were settled in Canaan as early 
as the Eighteenth Dynasty, while other 
Hebrews were living in Egypt as late as 
the Nineteenth or the Twentieth Dy- 
nasty; that one tradition in the Old Tes- 
tament makes the exodus occur as early 
as 1500 B.C., while another tradition 
places it as late as 1200 B.c., and still 
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other traditions hold that only part of 
the tribes of Israel were in Egypt; that 
the Pentateuchal documents are unable 
to combine the stay of the tribes at Ka- 
desh with the stay at Sinai, which seems 
to show that part of the tribes rallied 
around Kadesh before their invasion of 
Canaan and another part around Sinai, 
and that these two stays were not con- 
nected. We must now examine the nar- 
ratives of the conquest, and we shall find 
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that they point in the same direction as 
these other facts, namely that the He- 
brews invaded Canaan in two divisions 
at two separate times. 


I. The Narratives of the Conquest 


A. The Narratives of the Conquests in the 
Book of Numbers 


In Num., chaps. 13 f, J, E, and P nar- 
rate how Moses sent spies into Canaan 
from Kadesh-Barnea on the southern 
frontier, how their report so terrified the 
Hebrews that they refused to invade the 
land, and how they were sentenced to die 
in the desert. In Num. 14:40-45 (J) we 
read how, in spite of Moses’ prohibition, 
they invaded Southern Canaan, and were 
defeated by the Amalekites and Canaan- 
ites, and pursued as farasHormah. The 
story is repeated in Deut. 1:41-44. 

Num. 21: 1-3 (J) is evidently the con- 
tinuation of J’s account of the defeat at 
Hormah in Num. 14:45. Vs. 1 states 
that some Israelites were taken prisoners 
by the Canaanites; vs. 2, that Israel 
vowed to devote the Canaanite cities to 
destruction; and vs. 3, that they cap- 
tured them, destroyed them, and called 
the region Hormah. The two narratives 
join on naturally to one another, and the 
mention of Hormah in both shows that 
they form a connected series of events. 
The episode is repeated in Judg. 1:17, 
but here we are told more precisely that 
the “Israel” that captured the city was 
the two Leah tribes Judah and Simeon. 
Here is a narrative of the conquest in 
which the tribes are not united as in the 
Book of Joshua, but part of them, namely 
the Leah tribes Judah and Simeon (cf. 
Judg. 1:17), invade Canaan from the 
south, leaving the others to invade the 
land from the east. Here nothing is said 


about Joshua as a leader, and the con- 
quest is evidently very incomplete. 
Apparently we have here a memory of an 
earlier settlement in Canaan than that 
under Joshua. 


B. The First Chapter of Judées 

In Judg. 1: 1a, we read: ‘‘And it came 
to pass after the death of Joshua,” but 
this clause is certainly an editorial addi- 
tion (cf. Exod. 1:1; Lev. 1:1; Num. 1:1; 
I Sam. 1:1; I Kings 1:1, all of which 
begin with an “and,” designed to link 
the law and the former prophets in a 
consecutive narrative). The death of 
Joshua is not narrated by Judges until 
2:8, and the events recorded in Judg., 
chap. 1, do not follow the death of 
Joshua. When in vss. 1b-2 the chil- 
dren of Israel inquire, ‘‘Who shall go 
up first to fight against the Canaan- 
ites ?”’ and Yahweh replies, “‘ Judah shall 
go up first,” this is evidently the begin- 
ning of the invasion of Canaan, not an 
expedition by Judah after the united 
tribes have conquered the land. Judg., 
chap. 1, is an independent account of the 
conquest of Canaan that is parallel to the 
Book of Joshua. It represents an early 
form of the J tradition. 

In vss. 1-20 we are told that the 
tribes of Judah and of Simeon were the 
first to invade Canaan. In vss. 16-17 
we find a duplicate to the narrative in 
Num. 14:45; 21:1-3. It mentions an 
attack on the Amalekites and Canaanites 
in the south, as does Num. 14:45. The 
wilderness of ‘Arad (vs. 16) lies just 
north of Hormah, around the modern 
Tell ‘Arad. The invasion ends in the 
destruction of the Canaanite cities, and 
giving of the name Hormah, just as in 
Num. 21:3. The Kenites, Judah and 
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Simeon, make the attack in Judg. 1:16 f.; 
in Num. 21:1 ff. the general name Israel 
is used. In vs. 21 we are told how the 
tribe of Benjamin could not drive out the 
Jebusites from Jerusalem. Then in vss. 
22-26 we read how the tribes of Joseph 
invaded Canaan and captured Bethel; 
vss. 27-28, how the tribe of Manasseh 
failed to conquer the Canaanites com- 
pletely; vss. 29-36, how the other tribes 
also failed to make complete conquests. 
This narrative in Judges differs from the 
narratives in Numbers in regarding the 
tribes as all united in the east of Canaan 
before the crossing of the Jordan, 
whereas Numbers declares that they 
were not united in any part of the con- 
quest, some of them coming in from the 
south. In the invasion of the land west 
of the Jordan, Judg., chap. 1, agrees with 
Numbers that the tribes conquered their 
territories separately, or at most in pairs. 
Like Numbers, Judg., chap. 1, does not 
mention Joshua, but it mentions Caleb 
and Othniel as tribal leaders of Judah 
(vss. 20f., 13 f.). It states expressly 
that the conquest was only partial, and 
that the fortified cities of the Canaanites 
could not be captured. It also states 
that the Canaanites were not destroyed, 
but that they dwelt in the midst of 
Israel (vss. 21, 27-36). 


Cc. The JE Narratives in Joshua 

It is now generally recognized that 
the Book of Joshua is composed out of 
the same four elements that we find in 
the Pentateuch, namely, J, E, D, and P. 
The sections assigned to J by Carpenter 
and Battersby, The Hexateuch, are as 
follows: 2:2-3a¢, 4b—-5a, 6, 8—ga, 12, 
14, 17; 18a¢, IQ-21; 3:1d¢, §, 9-100, II, 
13, 17¢; 4:36, 6-7a, 8b, 10b-11, 18; 
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5:2, 3, 9, 13-15; 6:2, 3, 7@, 10-124, 14, 
15; 166-17), 20a¢, 21, 25, 26; 7:2-26; 
8:1a, 2b-8a, 9-11, 14-17, 19-23, 25, 29; 
9:4, 5, 6-7, 11b-14, 156, 16bd, 226-23, 
26; 10: 2, 3, 5b-Hac, 7a, 9, 10b, 12-14, 
16-24, 26, 273 11:1, 4-9; 13:1, 7,133 15: 
14-19, 63; 16:1-3,10; 17:11-18; 19:47. 
Those assigned to E are as follows: 1:1, 
2, 10-11a; 2:1, 3b, 4a, 5b, 7, 13a, 15, 16, 
18), 22-240; 3:16, 2, 3,6, 12,14; 4:1b-3a, 
4, 5, 20; 6:1, 4-6, 75-9, 126-13, 16a, 
20b, 22-24; 8:12, 18, 24, 26; 9:3, 6a, 
8-oa, 15a, 16ac, 22a; 10:15, 4-52, 
6bd, 10d, II, 24:I-12, 14-30, 32, 33. 

The JE narratives in Joshua and the 
first chapter of Judges are so similar in 
their main features that they must be 
regarded as parallel accounts of the con- 
quest. Judg. 1:1 assumes that the He- 
brews were together before the invasion, 
evidently in the east of Canaan, since the 
first attack is directed against the king of 
Jerusalem (vss. 4-7), and the subsequent 
campaigns proceed first southward and 
then northward (vss. 1 ff., 22 ff.). With 
this corresponds Josh. 1-2. Judg. 1:16 
makes Judah go up out of the City of 
Palms (Jericho; cf. 2:1a, 56, where the 
angel of Yahweh goes up from Gilgal). 
With this corresponds the crossing of 
Jordan and the capture of Jericho 
(Josh. 3-6). 

Judah and Simeon then fight with 
Adoni-Bezeq (Judg. 1:5), who seems to 
be the king of Jerusalem, because after 
his defeat and mutilation he returns to 
Jerusalem to die (vs. 7), and because 
he is powerful enough to have seventy 
kings gather their food under his table 
(vs. 7; cf. the position of the king of 
Jerusalem in the Amarna Letters). With 
this corresponds Joshua’s expedition 
against Adoni-Sedeq, king of Jerusalem 
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(Josh., chap. 10). The parallelism of 
the narratives in all other details com- 
pels us to identify these campaigns; 
Adoni-Sedeq and Adoni-Bezeq seem to 
be merely textual variants. The various 
recensions of the Greek read Adoni- 
Bezeq in Joshua. 

The campaign against Adoni-Bezeq 
(Sedeq) is followed in Judg. 1:8-21 by a 
southward movement of Judah and 
Simeon through which they gain the 
Highland of Judah and the Negeb. 
With this corresponds Joshua’s conquest 
of the same regions (Josh., chap. 10). 
Judg. 1:22-36 describes the conquests 
of the northern tribes, proceeding from 
south to north. With this corresponds 
Joshua’s victory over the northern coali- 
tion of Canaanites (Josh., chap. 11). 

In the account of the distribution of 
the land (Josh., chaps. 13-18) a number 
of verses of Judg., chap. 1, are repeated 
verbatim. These parallel verses are as 
follows: Judg. 1:10, 20= Josh. 15:13 f.; 
Judg. 1:11-13=Josh. 15:15-17; Judg. 
1:14-15=Josh. 15:18-19; Judg. 1:21= 
Josh. 15:63; Judg. 1:27-28=Josh. 17: 
11-13; Judg. 1:29=Josh. 16:10. A 
comparison of the two histories indicates, 
accordingly, that Joshua is only a vari- 
ant and more elaborate version of the 
same conquest that is described in 
Judg., chap. 1. 

The JE narratives in Joshua differ 
from the first chapter of Judges and from 
Numbers in stating that the twelve 
tribes entered Canaan together from the 
east, under the command of Joshua, and 
that he defeated the coalitions of Ca- 
naanite kings both in the south and in 
the north. The tribes remained united 
under Joshua until after the battle with 
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Jabin, king of Hazor, in Josh., chap. 11. 
After this JE agrees with Num. and with 
Judg., chap. 1, that the tribes divided and 
conquered their territories separately. 
Jand E agree also with Judg., chap. 1, 
that many cities were not conquered by 
the Israelites, e.g., Jerusalem (Josh. 12: 
I, 10; 15:63), Gezer (16:10), Taanach 
and Megiddo (17:11-18). J also says 
that several cities were taken by other 
persons than Joshua; e.g., Hebron by 
Caleb (15:13 f.), Debir by Othniel (15: 
15-17), the Highland of Israel by the 
tribe of Joseph (17:14-18). J and E 
also agree with Judg., chap. 1, that the 
Canaanites were not annihilated as D 
claims. In 13:1), 13; 15:63; 16:10; 
17:12f.; Judg. 2:23; 3:5, J tells us that 
the Canaanites “dwell in the midst of 
Israel unto this day,” and in the legisla- 
tion of J (Exod. 34:11-13) it is assumed 
that they are stilla menace. E also says 
of the Canaanites, “I will not drive them 
out before thee in one year, lest the land 
become desolate, and the beast of the 
field multiply against thee; by little and 
little I will drive them out from before 
thee” (Exod. 23:29 f.; cf. Judg. 3:4, E). 


D. The Narratives of the Sons of Jacob 
in Gen., Chaps. 29-49 

In a previous article’ it was shown 
that the stories of the sons of Jacob in 
Genesis do not refer to individuals but to 
incidents of tribal history from the time 
of the conquest onward. They may be 
used, therefore, to supplement the tradi- 
tions of the conquest in Numbers, Joshua, 
and Judges. These narratives of the 
sons of Jacob agree with the JE narra- 
tives in Joshua in making the tribes 
invade Canaan together and remain to- 
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gether for a certain time, but afterward 
divide for the conquest of their individual 
territories. The JE narratives do not 
mention Joshua, and they assume that 
the conquest was incomplete and that 
the Canaanites were not exterminated. 
In general it may be said that the JE 
stories of the tribes of Israel in Genesis 
and the JE narratives in Joshua repre- 
sent the same stage in the development 
of the tradition of the conquest. 


E. Deuteronomic and Priestly Sections 
in Joshua 

The passages assigned to the Deuter- 
onomic editor by Carpenter and Bat- 
tersby are: 1:3-9, 110-18; 2:9b-11, 24); 
3:4b, 7, 10b, 4:10, 9-100, 12, 14, 
21-24; 5:1, 4, 5, 6-8; 6:18, 27; 8:1b- 
2a, 8b, 27, 28, 30-35; 9:9b-10, 24, 25; 
10:7b-8, 15, 25, 28-43; I1:2, 3, 10-23; 
12:1-24; 13:2-6, 8-12, 14; 14:6-15; 
21:43-45; 22:1-8; 23:1-16; 24:13, 31. 
The remaining passages not assigned to 
J, E, or D belong to the Priestly 
Code. 

D and P agree with JE in Joshua that 
the tribes were united in the conquest of 
Canaan under the leadership of Joshua. 
They differ from JE and from Judg., 
chap. 1, in stating that Joshua conquered 
all the cities of the land (Josh. 10: 28-43; 
II:10-12, 23), and gave these cities to 
the tribes of Israel (Josh. 13-22.) Sev- 
eral cities they state expressly were con- 
quered by Joshua which J and Judg., 
chap. 1, say were not conquered. Thus 
D in Josh, 12:1, 10 states that Jerusalem 
was captured by Joshua, but J in 15:63 
and Judg. 1:21 state that it was not cap- 
tured. D in 10:33 and 12:12 and P in 
21:21 say that Gezer was taken, but J in 
16:10 and Judg. 1:29 say that it was not 
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taken. D in 12:21 and P in 21:25 say 
that Taanach and Megiddo were taken, 
but J in 17:11-18 and Judg. 1:27 say 
that these cities were not taken. D and 
P also ascribe the capture of several 
cities to Joshua which J and Judg., chap. 
1, ascribe toothermen. Thus according 
to D in 10:36 f. and 11:21 Hebron was 
taken by Joshua, but according to J in 
15:13 f. and Judg. 1:20 it was taken by 
Caleb. According to D in 10:38 f.; 11: 
21; 12:13 Debir was conquered by 
Joshua, but according to J in 15:15-17 
and Judg. 1:11-13 it was conquered by 
Othniel. According to D in 11:1-20; 
12: 18-24 the northern highland was con- 
quered by Joshua, but according to J in 
17:14-18 it was conquered by the tribe 
of Joseph. 

It appears, accordingly, that there is a 
great difference of opinion among our 
Hexateuchal documents in regard to the 
manner of the conquest of Canaan. The 
older ones point in the same direction as 
the archaeological evidence, namely that 
the Hebrew tribes entered Canaan at dif- 
ferent times; the later ones affirm the 
unity of Israel under Joshua in the con- 
quest. 


II. Historical Conclusions in Regard 
to the Origin of Israel 

Having now examined the evidence in 
regard to the sojourn in Egypt, the exo- 
dus, and the conquest of Canaan by the 
Hebrews, we are ready to raise the ques- 
tion: What are the historical facts that 
we can gather out of this mass of con- 
flicting testimony? In general it may 
be said that the statements of the older 
Hexateuchal sources commend them- 
selves as more trustworthy than those of 
the later sources. 
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A. JE in Joshua Is More Trustworthy 
than D and P 


1. The Canaanites were not extermi- 
nated.—The older histories agree that the 
Canaanites were not exterminated, as D 


_and P in Joshua record, but that they 


continued to dwell in the midst of Israel, 
as narrated in Judg., chap. 1, and J in 
Joshua (cf. Judg. 3:1-16; II Sam. 24:7; 
I Kings 9:20-21). The prohibitions of 
marriage with the Canaanites and of 
worship of their gods that continue down 
to Deuteronomy (Exod. 23:24, 32 f.; 34: 
11-13; Deut. 7:1-5, 22) show that the 
Canaanites lived among the Israelites 
long after the conquest. Only thus can 
we explain the Canaanizing of the reli- 
gion of Israel that the prophets denounce. 

2. The Canaanite cities were not all 
captured by Joshua.—The capture of the 
strongholds of Canaan by Joshua, ac- 
cording to D and P in Joshua, is unhis- 
torical in comparison with the statements 
of Judg., chap. 1, and J in Joshua that 
the Israelites were unable to drive out 
the Canaanites. Jerusalem was not 
taken until the time of David (II Sam. 
5:6-9; cf. Judg. 19:12; against Josh. 
12:10). The Canaanites were not ex- 
pelled from Gezer until the time of Solo- 
mon (I Kings 9:16; cf. Judg. 1:29; 
against Josh. 12:12). Beth-shan re- 
mained in the hands of the Philistines 
until the time of David (I Sam. 31:10; 
cf. Judg. 1:27). Taanach and Megiddo 
were still Canaanite in the time of 
Deborah (Judg. 5:19; cf. 1:27; against 
Josh. 12:21; 21:25). Shechem was still 
a Canaanite city in the time of Abime- 
lech (Judg. 9:28; cf. Gen. 34:2). 

This discrediting of the tradition of 


’ D and P in regard to the completeness 


of Joshua’s conquest discredits also their 
statements in regard to the union of the 


tribes under Joshua in the conquest of 
the land, and shows that JE in Joshua 
and Judg., chap. 1, are more historical in 
regarding the tribes as acting indepen- 
dently. 


B. Judg., Chap. 1, Is More Trustworthy 
than JE in Joshua 

Judg., chap. 1, knows of no union of 
the tribes after the crossing of the Jor- 
dan. JE in Joshua regards the tribes as 
united in two campaigns under Joshua 
but divided later. There is no trace in 
later history of such a union of the tribes 
as the documents in Joshua assume. In 
the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5), 
Deborah, in the face of mortal danger, is 
able to get volunteers only from Eph- 
raim, Benjamin, Machir, Zebulon, Is- 
sachar, and Naphtali, i.e., the northern 
tribes who were directly menaced by 
Sisera. Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and Asher 
will not come, and Judah, Simeon, and 
Levi are not even invited. Throughout 
the Book of Judges, apart from editorial 
passages, the Judges appear as tribal 
leaders only, and the tribes are often at 
war with one another (Judg. 3:27; 6: 
34f.; 8:1; 9:6; 11:8; 12:4-6; 15: 
11f.). David and Solomon by force of 
arms held the tribes together for a while, 
but after Solomon’s death they immedi- 
ately fell apart. 

There is general agreement that Judg., 
chap. 1, and the identical verses in Josh. 
15-17 contain the earliest form of J’s ac- 
count of the conquest, and that the J 
section in Josh., chaps. 1-11, which rep- 
resent the tribes as united under the 
command of Joshua, form a secondary 
stratum in the J document that approxi- 
mates to the standpoint of D. These 
sections show more legendary embellish- 
ment than is found in J’s narrative in 
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Numbers of the conquests east of the 
Jordan, and it is probable, eerie that 
they are of later origin. 


C. Num. 15:44-45+21:1-3 Is More 
Trustworthy than Judg., Chap. 1 

If Judah and Simeon conquered their 
territories independently, as Judg., chap. 
1, relates, it is improbable that they were 
united with the other tribes as far as 
Gilgal. If such a union had existed, it 
would not have been dissolved on the 
border of Canaan, when the hardest 
fighting remained still to be done. The 
account of Numbers which makes part 
of Israel invade Canaan from Kadesh 
furnishes a much more natural introduc- 
tion to the separate conquests by Judah, 
Simeon, Caleb, Othniel, and the Kenites 
in Judg., chap. 1, than does the present 
context in J. Sephath is only about 
forty miles distant from Kadesh. It is 
more probable that it was conquered 
directly from Kadesh, as Numbers re- 
lates, than by the circuitous route around 
the land of Edom, by way of Gilgal, Jeri- 
cho, and Jerusalem, as Judg., chap. 1, 
assumes. In the time of David, Judah 
lived far north of Sephath. If Judg., 
chap. 1, is correct, we must suppose that 
this tribe conquered southward as far as 
Sephath; and then, for some unknown 
reason, returned to the north. If Num- 
bers is correct, then the capture of 
Sephath was merely an incident in the 
northward movement of Judah from 


Kadesh to its later seat. The separation © 


of Judah from the northern tribes down 
to the period of the monarchy by Jerusa- 
_ lem and a belt of Canaanite towns in the 
center of the land is more easily ex- 
plained, if the two main divisions of 
Israel invaded Canaan from opposite 
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sides and failed to make connection, than 
if they entered the land together. 

This view is strengthened by the con- 
sideration that the clan of Caleb, which 
Judg. 1:10f., 20 couples with Judah, 
seems to have invaded Canaan from the 
south. In Judg. 1:13 Caleb is called the 
son of Kenaz, and in Josh. 14:6, 14; 
Num. 32:12, the Kenizzite. Josh. 15: 
13 suggests that the clan was of non- 
Israelitish origin by saying that Caleb 
received a portion “in the midst of the 
children of Judah.” In Gen. 36:11, 15, 
42 Kenaz appears as an Edomite family. 
In this case it is more likely that Caleb 
invaded Canaan from the south than 
from the east since Kadesh was on the 
border of Edom (Num. 20:16, E). This 
view is favored by the story of the spies 
in Num., chap. 13. In J Caleb alone is 
mentioned as the one sent from Kadesh 
to explore the south of Canaan. He en- 
courages the people to go up (13:30), and 
he alone is promised an inheritance in the 
land (Num. 14:24; Deut. 1:36). This 
seems to be a reminiscence of the fact 
that the clan of Caleb entered Canaan 
from Kadesh. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that in Num. 13:22 (J) Caleb 
finds the three sons of Anak——Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai—at Hebron when 
he goes to spy out the land, and the same 
three personages again when he conquers 
Hebron (Judg. 1:10, 20b=Josh. 15:14). 
This shows that in the thought of the 
original J document there was no long 
interval between Caleb’s spying out the 
Hebron and his conquest of it; that is, 
Caleb’s conquest was made from Kadesh, 
just as was his tour of exploration. 

It appears, accordingly, that the tra- 
dition in Numbers that makes the south- 
ern tribes enter Canaan from Kadesh is 
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more probable than the tradition in 
Joshua and Judg., chap. 1, which makes 
them enter from the east. 

This conclusion agrees with the fact 
that the traditions of the exodus are 
unable to combine the stay at Kadesh 
with the stay at Sinai, the reason being 
that the Leah tribes that were at Kadesh 
were never united with the Rachel tribes 
that were at Sinai. It agrees also with 
the evidence of archaeology that some 
Hebrews were settled in Canaan as early 
as the Eighteenth Dynasty while others 
were still in Egypt as late as the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty. 

The historical facts that underlie the 
traditions seem, accordingly, to be as 
follows. As early as 1400, under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, certain Hebrew 
tribes entered Canaan as a part of the 
Habiru migration described in the 
Amarna Letters. These tribes were 
never in Egypt, but are mentioned by 
the Egyptian kings as settled in Canaan. 
Other Hebrew tribes that did not suc- 
ceed in entering Canaan with the first 
migration settled within the borders of 
Egypt and were subsequently enslaved 
there under Rameses II of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (1292-1225 B.c.). About 1200 
B.c., or later, these made their escape 
under the leadership of Moses and sub- 
sequently entered Canaan, where they 


united with the Hebrew tribes that were 
already settled there. A memory of this 
divided conquest is still preserved in 
Num. 14:44 f.+-21:1-3, which brings the 
Leah tribes Judah and Simeon into 
Canaan from Kadesh in the south. 
When under David and Solomon the 
tribes were united in one nation, it was 
supposed that their forefathers were 
similarly united. Tradition assumed 
that all the tribes went down to Egypt, 
that all took part in the exodus under 
Moses, that all were at Kadesh and all 
at Sinai, and that all entered Canaan at 
the same time under the leadership of 
Joshua. Consequently the writer of 
Judg., chap. 1, harmonized the tradition 
of the southern tribes with that of the 
northern tribes by bringing all the tribes 
together into the land of Moab to invade 
Canaan from the east. He still pre- 
served the memory, however, that the 
tribes had conquered their territories in- 
dependently. The next step was taken 
by the Judean writer in Joshua, who 
made the tribes conquer the land 
unitedly under the leadership of Joshua, 
but who did not represent the conquest 
as complete. The final step in the evo- 
lution of the tradition was taken by D 
in Joshua who represented the land as 
completely conquered by Joshua, and 
the Canaanites as entirely destroyed. 
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Movement toward Church Union 

in Canada 

Three significant expressions of Christian 
unity in Canada are described by D. J. 
Fraser in the July number of the Harvard 
Theological Review. The first is the experi- 
ment in co-operation of the Congregational, 
Diocesan (Anglican), Presbyterian, and 
Methodist Theological Colleges of the city 
of Montreal. These four colleges, which are 
affiliated with McGill University, began in 
1912 to conduct joint classes, in order to 
avoid the waste of overlapping. Sixteen 
professors and two hundred students are 
involved in the plan, and a trial of three 
years has proved its success, in the opinion 
of those most intimately concerned. Each 
college retains its individuality, appointing 
its own professors and conferring its own de- 
grees, and is still responsible to the church 
which it represents. The scheme has re- 
ceived the enthusiastic financial support of 
the laity of all the churches. 

The Church Unity League was organized 
in 1913 within the Anglican church, “to pro- 
mote by all constitutional means the cause of 
Christian unity,” and “to set forth by meet- 
ings, sermons, and literature the grounds upon 
which our divisions rest, and to discover the 
lines of demarkation between those things 
that are always and everywhere essential 
and those that are expedient.” This league 
was the outcome of an appeal issued a little 
earlier by a few leading Anglican clergymen, 
who “felt the necessity of recognizing in 
some definite way the manifest Christian ex- 
perience of the Reformed non-Episcopal 
churches.” Two suggestions were made: 
(1) the admission of ministers of other 
churches, under certain restrictions, to the 
pulpits of the Church of England; (2) per- 
mission to members of other communions on 
occasion to communicate in the Church of 


England. The appeal was approved and 


signed by three hundred clergymen and a 
thousand laymen, but was answered by a 
united protest from the ten bishops of 
Eastern Canada. In spite of this, however, 
the permanent organization was effected as 
described above. 

But the proposed organic union of the 
Congregational, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian communions of Canada is perhaps the 
most significant expression of the spirit of 
unity. The beginnings of the movement 
date back to 1902, when the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, meeting in Winnipeg, ap- 
pointed a Committee on Union to meet 
similar committees of the other two churches. 
In 1908 a basis of union was agreed upon by 
the joint committee under the heads of doc- 
trine, polity, ministry, administration, and 
law. In 1909 the membership of the three 
churches voted on the proposed basis. Of 
the votes cast, 69 per cent of the Presbyte- 
rians, 71 per cent of the Congregationalists, 
and 87 per cent of the Methodists favored 
the union. The two latter bodies declared 
their willingness to go forward immediately 
to the consummation of the plan, but the 
Presbyterian General Assembly did not feel 
justified in such action on account of the 
considerable minority opposed. Negotia- 
tions are still continuing, however, and the 
leaders of the movement are hopeful that 
success will crown their efforts in the near 
future. 


The Dynamic of the Religious Motive 
in Rural Redirection 


‘All permanent success in rural redirec- 
tion depends on the implanting of the dy- 
namic of the religious motive in the lives of 
the future leaders of rural life,” writes Albert 
E. Roberts in Rural Manhood for June, 1915. 
Accordingly he urges that a campaign of ag- 
gressive personal evangelism for church ac- 
cession should be included in the program of 
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each county Y.M.C.A. organization. He 
points out the danger of neglecting evangel- 
and Bible-study for the social, physical, 
and educational activities of the Association. 
It is true that the latter work is of great im- 
portance and may properly be called “‘re- 
ligious work,” but after all there are many 
other organizations engaged in these activi- 
ties and the Association should place special 
stress on the religious aspect of its work. 
Herein lies its unique opportunity. Some 
communities are showing good results in this 
direction, one county alone last year report- 
ing 200 conversions and 116 accessions to the 
church. But on the other hand, while the 
number of members in counties shows an in- 
crease of 140 per cent in the past five years, 
the total religious meetings for men in- 
creased but 21 per cent. In view of the 
increasing interest that is being taken in 
rural welfare in many directions, the 
Y.M.C.A. should engage in an earnest 
effort among the men and boys of rural com- 
munities, and, by the use of scientific meth- 
ods and principles, under the direction of 
county secretaries of the highest type of 
efficiency, should seek to win them for 
Christ. In this way it will help to assure 
Christian leadership for the new era that 
seems to be dawning in connection with the 
great awakening of rural life. 


A Minister and the Social Conscience 


“Tt is not enough to pluck a few brands 
out of the burning even when you can do it; 
the world wants a religion that will put out 


‘the fire.” Thus speaks Rev. T. Rhondda 


Williams, of Brighton, England, in an inter- 
view reported by Denis Crane in the July 
number of the Homiletic Review. Mr. Wil- 
liams was one of the first great preachers who 
dared to risk the ostracism of his confréres by 
coming out boldly for a gospel of social re- 
generation as well as of individual salvation. 
He maintains that the change in the social 
and economic conditions of life has changed 
the moral task that religion has to accom- 


plish—that task always being theadjustment 
of man to his world in the interests of right- 
eousness The progressive Christian will not 
be fettered by the outlook of the church in 
any particular age. He will consider what 
the spirit of Christianity demands in the so- 
lution of concrete problems of the present 
day. The New Testament may be retained 
as a source of inspiration without being made 
a clog on the ideals of progress. Anything 
that promotes the higher unfolding of human 
life is a legitimate pulpit theme for the 
preacher. “Life is not divided into com- 
partments. You cannot tell me that my 
business is to help people to be good and tell 
me at the same time that it is not my prov- 
ince to notice their conditions. It is in their 
conditions that they have to be good.” 
The minister must know the facts about 
men’s industrial relations as well as about 
their home relations, and he should see that 
his people know them too. It is his business 
to create in them a strong social conscience 
and to fortify their will to abolish evil. He 
admits that this would involve a change in 
the training of ministers. Much of the theo- 
logical curriculum could be dispensed with 
and more time given to psychology, the 
social sciences, literature, and ethics. If the 
church is to be the living servant of living 
men, the minister’s training should surely 
include a careful study of those relations in 
which the men with whom the minister will 
have to deal live every day. 


Recent Thought on the Atonement 


“Sin is a thing of such guilt and weakness 
that in logic there is no remedy. Purely 
rational thought can only convince us of in- 
escapable destruction. So our knowledge of 
reconciliation with God in Jesus’ death must 
have been effected by something transcend- 
ent and supernatural.” Thus writes H. R. 
Mackintosh in the Review and Expositor for 
July, in an article dealing with recent views 
of the atonement. He says that there is a 
vast body of modern opinion to which it 
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would be unjust to deny the name “reli- 
gious,” which appears to have no place at 
all for saving interposition on Christ’s part. 
It rests satisfied with a purely historical ac- 
count of the causes which produced the event 
of Calvary. Among those holding more 
positive views, he notes a gradual breaking 
down of the old walls of partition between 
theories of the atonement. For example, 
few theologians maintain today that God 
had need to be appeased, and that appease- 
ment was the result of the sacrifice of 
Christ. They agree that the love of the 
Father is the fount of all redemption. 
Propitiation is thus a word likely to be mis- 
leading. Again, the old distinction between 
forensic and moral theories is being less in- 
sisted on. It is seen that neither is entirely 
satisfactory but that each has some element 
of the truth. In any case there seems to be 
a pretty general agreement between them 
that in atonement the doer is God, even if 
they differ as to what was done. There is 
agreement too as to “the cost of forgiveness 
to God.”” God could not save without lov- 
ing and he could not love without suffering. 
There is another theory, however, put forth 
first by Dr. McLeod Campbell in a treatise 
on The Nature of the Atonement, and later de- 
veloped by Canon Moberly in his Atonement 
and Personality (1901), which does not com- 
mand such general agreement. According 
to this theory, the atonement of Christ con- 
sists in his vicarious penitence. Our Lord 
made in death a perfect response to the 
divine wrath against sin, and that response 
has all the elements of a perfect repentance 
in humanity for all the sins of man. The 
writer thinks that vicarious penitence is a 
self-contradictory idea, inasmuch as it could 
not include a personal consciousness of sin. 
Furthermore, he thinks it is not taught in the 
New Testament. Nevertheless this theory 
has a value in emphasizing the idea of 
Christ’s self-identification with the sinful. 
Finally, two principles should guide us in all 
our discussions of the atonement. They 
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must be conducted within the bounds of 
Christian experience, and we must not think 
that they can ever be exhaustive or com- 
plete. “There is in the atonement some- 
thing infinite, something as great and deep 
and high as God.” 


The CGanonicity of the Bible 


An interesting article by Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz in the July number of the American 
Journal of Theology attempts to trace the 
process by which the idea of canonicity has 
been discredited. After reviewing some of 
the principal factors involved in the making 
of the Canon during the first four centuries, 
he shows that from the sixteenth century on 
several diverging lines of influence all tend 
toward the disestablishment of the old no- 
tion of the Canon. In the first place, the 
development of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of papal infallibility gave the right of 
interpretation of the Canon exclusively to 
the ecclesiastical authority. Thus, while 
the Canon is retained, the notion of canon- 
icity is weakened if not abandoned. The 
Pope has become the Canon. In the second 
place, the critical movement of Humanism 
tended to shake off the yoke of ecclesiastical 
authority and mediaeval tradition and go 
“back to the sources.” 
Old and New Testament Canons were sub- 
jected to the strict rules of literary criticism, 
and graded according to their authority and 
importance as estimated by Fathers like 
Eusebius and Origen. This of course shakes 
the notion of canonicity at a vital point, by 
denying its unity and uniformity. Again, 
Luther’s bold principle of judging every book 
according to its contents abandons the idea 
of canonicity far more effectually than Hu- 
manistic criticism. ‘To Luther the author- 
ship of the books is not the most important 
thing; if a book preaches Christ, it is apos- 
tolic, ie., it has authority, which is only 
another way of saying it is divine or canoni- 
cal. Under the influence of Rationalism, 
historical criticism and interpretation ofthe 
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nineteenth century have claimed the right 
to criticize freely all the books of the New 
Testament and judge them on the historical 
basis rather than on the basis of dogmatic 
authority. And so the old notion of can- 
onicity has to be renounced; no word of 
the Bible has authority merely because it is 
found in the Bible. In spite of this, how- 
ever, our longing for life, eternal life, per- 
sonal life, is satisfied by the Bible as by 
nothing else. It is a book of faith and de- 
votion. By reading it and praying, we will 
find life everlasting and moral strength. 
‘‘We do not diminish the authority of the 
Bible by casting away the notion of canon- 
icity: on the contrary we establish it at its 


proper place.” 


International Christianity—A Plea for 
Church Unity 


That the final security of the world’s 
peace shall be international Christianity is 
maintained by Dr. Newman Smyth in an 
article, “Christianity after the War,”’ in the 
Constructive Quarterly for June, 1915. The 
writer points out that, though the United 
States is neutral in the great war, the Ameri- 
can churches cannot remain unconcerned 
and indifferent. ‘There can be no question 
as to the need and opportunity for Chris- 
tian mediation after the war. Surely the 
Christianity of this neutral country, in its 
citizenship related by ties of blood with all 
the peoples at war, and in its churches 
bound by common traditions and worship- 
ing in many tongues with the various 
churches of the old world, may hold the 
position of a favored nation for free inter- 
course and fellowship with the educational 
and religious communities of these countries 
of Europe.” In view of this opportunity, 
he pleads for greater church unity. The 
disorganization and consequent weakness 
of Protestant Christianity are deplored. 
To do its work in this coming era Chris- 
tianity must become dynamically one. 
Thé churches must face squarely the existing 


facts of the inefficiency through divisions 
of our Christianity, and at the same time, 
without giving way to pessimism, look up 
and have the vision of the power of Christ’s 
Christianity. He believes that the churches 
could bring about unity if they would only 
accept the new commandment, “Love one 
another,” and seriously face the problem. 
The work of the Federal Council of Churches 
is commended as a good beginning, and the 
proposed “World Conference” on questions 
of faith and order as a first step toward 
amity, unfortunately delayed by the war, 
may well be the place and the hour of recon- 
ciliation for religious leaders who shall be 
gathered in this neutral land for the supreme 
purpose of considering what the practice of 
Christianity shall require of the churches 
of every name throughout the world. In 
anticipation of this great gathering all the 
churches are urged to make every possible 
effort to combine the religious forces of our 
own country so that they may form one 
solid force to overcome in the future the 
anti-Christian powers which render wars 
inevitable. 


The Church and the Workingman 


“Tf the church will put less emphasis 
upon the desirable dollar and more upon 
the white hands and the clean soul, then the 
workingman will come to the church for the 
Christ in whom he believes,”’ is the conclu- 
sion of Mr. R. A. Brown in an article on 
“The Church and the Workingman”’ in the 
May number of the Methodist Review. The 
church has no business to single out the 
workingman as an object for discussion and 
effort. After all, he is not a greater sinner 
in regard to church attendance than the 
banker, the golf player, the merchant auto- 
mobile owner and his farmer joy-riding 
competitor, and a great army of tired office 
men and speculators in stocks or land or 
grain, who read their Sunday newspaper in 
their cozy homes and are not apparently in 
much, if any, closer sympathy with church 
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movements than the much-talked-of work- 
ingman. It is because working people have 
mistaken the attitude of the church, and do 
not believe that it is seeking the greatest 
good to the greatest number, that they are 
largely indifferent to church effort. They 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle for 
the betterment of laboring conditions and 
suspect that the church is not with them in 
their struggle. If the workingman is to 
come to church it will not be for charity, nor 
employment, nor amusement, nor education, 
but for religion. The church must put the 
emphasis where Christ placed it with Nico- 
demus, must be born again.” And it 
must further insist on the democracy of the 
church, the soul of a workingman or his 
child being counted as valuable as that of 
his millionaire employer. Then the work- 
ingman will come to church for his 
religion. 


The Apocalypse of Peter 


The story of the discovery of the Apoc- 
alypse of Peter, together with a critical study 
of its contents, is contributed to the Church 
Quarterly Review for April, 1915, by M. R. 
James, Litt.D., Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The book was well known to ancient 
writers and seems to have narrowly escaped 
being included in the Canon. But only 
fragments of the contents have been known 
until recent times. In 1892 the contents of 
the Gizeh manuscript were published, con- 
taining portions of the Book of Enoch, of the 
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Gospel of Peter, and of the Apocalypse of 
Peter, all in Greek. Eighteen years later, 
M. l’Abbé Sylvain Grébant published in the 
Revue de l’Orient chrétien a translation of an 
Ethiopic Petro-Clementine book, the text 
of which was contained in a famous Ethiopic 
collection of D’Abbadie. This was none 
other than the long-lost book, almost in 
complete form. It purports to be a revela- 
tion given by Christ to the apostles, of whom 
Peter is the chief spokesman, and also the 
narrator of the revelation. Jesus is seated 


* on the Mount of Olives and his disciples 


ask him what are to be the signs of 
his coming and of the end of the world. 
The answer of the Lord to the question of 
the apostles occupies the greater part of the 
book. The description of heaven and hell 
and of the last great judgment are very 
vivid. The hell is the hell of Dante, and 
the familiar belief that the world is to perish 
by fire when Christ comes to judge the 
quick and the dead, which receives canoni- 
cal sanction in the second Epistle of Peter, 
is insisted on in the Apocalypse. Dr. 
James thinks that the currency of this idea 
among us may be ascribed in large part to 
the emphasis laid on the doctrine in this 
book. He also thinks that the Gospel of 
Peter was written later and got some of its 
material from the Apocalypse. It is prob- 
able that while the book had a tremendous 
influence on the popular imagination of the 
early church, the educated and more critical 
element early detected its superficiality and 
weakness. ‘ 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Missions and Civilization 
The highest civilization seems to its vo- 
taries to be bankrupt and ruined, save as it 
leads to spiritual results; and, on the other 
hand, religion is ever revealing the fact that 
there is no normal life of the spirit, save that 
whose field is human society and whose issue 


is the uplifting and purifying of the world in | 


which we live. That religion and civiliza- 
tion are mutually supplementary is the sub- 
stance of an interesting article entitled “The 
Relation of Missions and Civilization” by 
E. C. Moore in the International Review of 
Missions (July, 1915). The writer believes 
the development of humanity to be due to the 
interaction of two motives: one is that the 
inner life of the individual, if only those in- 
dividuals are sufficiently numerous and that 
life sufficiently intense, is adequate to solve 
the world’s needs; the other is the emphasis 
of certain vast outward achievements in civi- 
lization. In the history of mission expan- 
sion there are three great periods, the first 
lasting until the sixth century, the second 
from the sixth century to the Reformation, 
and the third from the Reformation on. 
The first half of the first two periods was 
occupied with mission expansion, but during 
an equal part of each of these periods expan- 
sion was retarded while Christianity took 
time to become naturalized among the 
peoples to whom it had been carried, and 
while the civilization of these peoples assimi- 
lated Christianity. Throughout the first 
era the notion that religion and civilization 
were irreconcilable was assumed to be 
axiomatic. But in spite of this Christianity 
worked amazing transformations in ancient 
civilization, and likewise the Greco-Roman 
world caused Christianity to adjust itself to 
the new life. In the second period of expan- 


priests and monks who were characterized by 
other-worldliness, yet they proved to be al- 
most as diligent in inculcating the principles 
of their superior civilization as they were in 
teaching the gospel. Learning, agriculture, 
care for orphans, and art owed much to these 
Christian emissaries. But in this period 
civilization and religion became united and 
thus deprived themselves of the help they 
would otherwise have found in independent 
interaction. The last period of mission ex- 
pansion has been closely connected with the 
great move of sentiment on behalf of hu- 
manity, as is evidenced by the continuous 
pressure upon the administration of the East 
India Company in India and the slave trade 
in Africa. At last it is dawning upon the 
Christian consciousness that mission expan- 
sion and civilization are mutually inter- 
related, and now we do not expect to see 
Christianity move and live among the 
nations of the Orient unmodified by either 
the faith or civilization of these people. On 
the other hand, our Christian nations are 
sure to experience in the future a reaction 
from our mission expansion such as will de- 
mand our own civilization to become Chris- 


Missions among the Moslems 
of Palestine 


The Christian missionary enterprises 
within the boundaries of Turkey will end, if 
at the end of the war Turkey is strengthened 
nationally. Such is the judgment of F. J. 
Scrimgeour, writing from Palestine for the _ 
Moslem World (July, 1915). Last August 
Moslems and Christians of the Greek Ortho- 
dox, Greek Catholic, and Latin churches 
traded freely and mixed socially in Palestine. 
Last September this situation began to 
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of mobilization, which were explained by 
the authorities as merely precautionary 
measures. At first the sympathies of the 
Moslems were with the allies, but shortly 
afterward signs of a widespread scheme to 
involve the Mohammedan population in war 
against the allies was manifest. The policy 
used by the Germans to influence the Mos- 
lems of Syria and Palestine toward war was 
not that of promise of support to the per- 
petuity of Turkish government in the land, 
but that as followers of the Prophet, they 
would drive the infidel from Egypt. And 
“reports of the wholesale conversion of Ger- 
mans, even including the highest rank, to 
Islam, were allowed to remain uncontra- 
dicted.” Hence it is no surprise that the 
autumn months of last year were a time of 
anxiety for the missionaries. This change 
of status quickly affected the position of 
every foreign institution in the eyes of the 
local officials, and removed the sense of 
security against unfair demands. The first 
week of November saw the opening of 
hostilities against Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, and the immediate closing and con- 
fiscating of the many schools and hospitals 
belonging to subjects of these powers. 
The internment of women, clergymen, and 
doctors, against all accepted usages of 
war, is unforgettable. The treatment of 
many of these, including some who had 
given their best years to the service of 
the people of Turkey when that nation was 
unable to cope with the needs of her poorest 
subjects, will remain prominent in the eyes 
of the civilized world as the acme of ingrati- 
tude. Mr. Scrimgeour concludes that if 
Turkey is strengthened at the conclusion of 
the war no law of prohibition will be formu- 
lated against the missionary, but the same 
results will be accomplished by crushing re- 
strictions and impossible requirements forced 
upon them from time to time. The only 
hope of freedom in evangelizing for Euro- 
pean and American missionary agencies lies 
in the complete subjection of Turkey and 


the granting of religious liberty to her 


people. 


Layman’s Missionary Conventions 


There may be found in the Continent 
(July 22) the announcement of the national 
missionary campaign of 1915-16, which is to 
be undertaken by the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement. The campaign is planned to 
commence at Chicago, October 14-17, and 
after seventy-five great conventions to cul- 
minate in a national missionary campaign in 
Washington, April 26-30, 1916. The great- 
est distinction between the former campaign 
and this will be that the forthcoming cam- 
paign will consider foreign and home mis- 
sions on an equal basis, whereas six years ago 
exclusive regard was paid to foreign respon- 
sibilities. 


The Sexcentenary of the Martyrdom 
of Raymond Lull 

Six centuries have passed since Raymond 
Lull went as a Christian missionary to Islam 
and for his pains was stoned to death at 
Bugia, in North Africa, June 30, 1315. In 
the fourteenth century the relation of Chris- 
tendom to Islam was that of the “Holy Ro- 
man Empire set against the infidel Eastern 
power of the Saracens.” For this reason 
there were centuries during which Christen- 
dom had little idea of combating Islam 
save with the sword. Petrus Venera- 
bilis proposed to approach Islam “not, as 
our people often do, with weapons, but with 
words; not with force, but with argument; 
not with hatred, but with love,” and Ray- 
mond Lull was the first to translate this 
principle systematically into action. Three 
times he attempted to get a permanent foot- 
ing at Bugia but twice was banished and 
the third time the fury of the populace broke 
loose, and at the king’s command they 
dragged him to the seashore where they 
stoned him to death. Despite the fact that 
at one time Lull advocated the use of force, 
the whole tenor of his life is embodied in his 
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words, “It is my belief, O Christ, that the 
conquest of the Holy Land should be at- 
tempted in no other way than as Thou and 
Thine apostles undertook to accomplish it— 
by love, by prayer, by tears, and the offering 
up of our own lives.” 


Statue of Adoniram Judson in the 
Hall of Fame 
The First Baptist Church of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has set on foot a movement to in- 
duce the electors of the Hall of Fame to 
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consider the name of Adoniram Judson as 
one of the American missionaries whose 
statue will be placed in the Hall of Fame. 
This movement is upheld by the Standard, 
July 10, which invites all Baptist churches to 
rally to its support. And it would seem that 
Adoniram Judson, who rendered such valu- 
able service to the cause of foreign missions 
and whose name has become a by-word even 
to those who have but a passing interest in 
missions, should be placed in the front rank 
of American missionaries. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religion and the Child 


The three latest copies of the Homiletic 
Review contain series of three instructive 
articles by Rev. J. G. Stevenson on “Reli- 
gion and the Child.” According to Mr. 
Stevenson, in the early period of childhood 
consideration should be given lest the thing 
taught be of such a nature that it will have 
to be unlearned later. The great need in 
religious education during these first years 
is that one should never reply to questions 
with anything that will have to be unlearned 
in after-years; for perfect frankness within 
the limits of the child’s understanding is all 
but invariably far better than resort to 
subterfuge or fiction. Another principle 
brought to the forefront is that when older 
folk are prompted by tenderness and love 
to overdo control they should be reminded 
that even the young have rights of person- 
ality, and that even good-intentioned con- 
trol, when overdone, may make the child 
incapable of standing alone. The effect of 
this will be that the child will be too easily 
influenced by others. Then, in their teens 
young people develop very rapidly the in- 
clination to argue and ask questions. In 
this period the youth is much influenced by 
the inconsistency which he sees in the reli- 
gious life about him. This is the time when 
religious education is most difficult, and 
parents especially should sacrifice anything 


reasonable rather than destroy comradeship 
between themselves and their children. 


The Sunday-School Library a Means 
of Religious Education 


Henry F. Cope urges that there is just 
one clear and sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of a Sunday-school library: that the 
school may extend itself for the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose into the homes and lei- 
sure hours of all its people. It is worth 
while to see to it that the broad purpose of 
developing Christian character is served by 
good reading, and it may be noted that many 
writers, not strictly religious, are putting the 
teaching of the Kingdom of God into their 
work. For instance, many of Browning’s 
poems count more for spiritual ends than 
most printed sermons. Thus may the 
library become a factor in religious educa- 
tion, by extending the period of teaching 
and by increasing its teaching corps. 


The War and Religious Education 


What is to be said about religious educa- 
tion in the face of the world-crisis brought 
about by the war? Dr. C. S. MacFarland 
thinks there is a great deal to be said. The 
calamity, he says, is due in great part to the 
lack of vitality in the religious ideals of the 
nations. Writing in the Homiletic Review 
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on “Religious Education and the New Inter- 
nationalism,” he says: 

The greatest task that awaits our experts in 
religious education today is not the insertion of 
a few quarterly lessons on peace and good will, 
but the reconstruction, from beginning to end, 
of the teaching of childhood in the principles of 
a world-wide brotherhood that breaks down 
every social and political barrier that has been 
created by the failing vision of man. Before we 
reach the new internationalism we must create a 
new nationalism, and the creation of both must 
come, not by the trivial simulation of a neu- 
trality that adds God and the devil together and 
divides by two, but by a profound repentance, by 
a national atonement, by a new status in inter- 
national diplomacy, the status of unselfish recon- 
ciliation, and by a new patriotism grounded in 
the gospel and developed from the cradle, 
wrought into the whole training and education 
of our youth. 


Religious Education in India 

Edgar Blake, writing in the Sunday 
School Journal, calls attention to the need 
of increased effort along lines of religious 
education in India. He points out that 
statistics show that the number of persons 
attending Sunday school in India is entirely 
out of proportion, so much so that one would 


easily conclude that the Sunday school in 
India is only a secondary factor in the prog- 
ress of mission work. This situation is 
partly explained when one considers that the 
great gains of recent years in India are due 
in very large measure to that form of evan- 
gelism known as the “mass movement,” 
whereby the people came to the missions, 
not as individuals, or even as families, but 
by villages of hundreds of people. These 
people understand but little of Christianity 
and hence the pressing need for religious edu- 
cation. Religious education would prob- 
ably prevent the disappearance of many who 
become Christians in this way. 


New Chair of Religious Education 


For eleven years Dr. Jacob Richard 
Street has been conducting two classes in 
religious education in Auburn Seminary, but 
owing to recent illness Dr. Street has been 
incapacitated for this extra work. Through 
the kindly generosity of Mrs. John Kennedy, 
a friend of the seminary, provision has been 
made for a full professorship in religious edu- 
cation. The board’s committee on the 
curriculum, however, has not yet made an 
appointment. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


How the Church Meets the New 
Situation in France 

Do the stirrings of the soul in France 
mean religious resurrection or only religious 
awakening? Jean Reviere thinks the latter. 
Writing under the title, “The Religious and 
Catholic Awakening in France,”’ in the Con- 
structive Quarterly, he recalls the Master’s 
words in the house of Jairus, “The child is 
not dead; sheissleeping.”” But now France 
has awakened. Throughout France the 
churches are overcrowded with people, and 
prayers come back to lips which but yester- 
day were still mocking. Letters from the 
trenches bear testimony that “from end to 
end of the immense line of fire our soldiers 


pray to God.” An ambulance chaplain who 
ministered to three thousand soldiers met 
only one refusal. The patriotic eloquence of 
French statesmen is clothed in religious lan- 
guage. And nothing is more touching than 
to find everywhere chapels starred with 
lighted lamps, kept alive by pious hands, on 
behalf of dear ones who are absent at the 
front. In the new situation the Roman 
Catholic clergy are honestly endeavoring to 
measure up to the new demands, but what 
they do is mainly of their own willing, for 
the church is neutral authoritatively. Be- 
cause of their response the clergy has made 
for itself a new place in the opinion of the 
rank and fileof the people of France. Then, 
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owing to the régime of equality imposed 
upon the citizens by the French law, about 
twenty thousand priests and seminarists 
have been mobilized. These priests serve in 
the ambulance, as hospital attendants, in the 
firing line, as chaplains, and no more devoted 
soldiers or devoted attendants are found 
anywhere. On a par with the service of the 
clergy is that of the “religious women” who 
are fulfilling with remarkable facility the 
“ministry of pity,” and the physicians seek 
their assistance in the hospitals. 

From the French Protestants come re- 
ports which corroborate these statements. 
The Methodist Review contains an article by 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton on the McAll 
Mission, which in forty years has spread 
itself throughout France. “Our religious 
work was never more encouraging,’ she 
writes; “the war is a road that leads to 
God.” In this year of struggle the McAll 
Mission has increased its contributions to 
France by nearly one quarter, thanks to 
American friends. One of the mission 
workers, M. Chastand, has been ministering 
to three thousand German prisoners. The 
French law which forbids a minister to visit 
a hospital except on request has been so far 
modified that mission workers serve daily as 
army chaplains in the hospitals. A group 
of French pastors have compiled and pub- 
lished a “Book of Prayer for the French 
Soldier,” and the book is used in the burial 
service when no chaplain is present. Inter- 
esting enough is the account of the French 
regiment which put wreaths on the graves 
of German soldiers on All Saints’ Day, with 
the inscription, ‘‘To the German Soldiers, 
Dead for Their Country; The Tenth French 
Regiment.” This sentiment which has 
made hatred impossible on the part of the 
soldier in the firing line has strengthened 
French national unity in the face of crisis, 
and a decided move has been made toward 
religious appreciation. Mrs. Houghton 
writes thus in her appeal, “Let us all— 
Catholics and Protestants, free believers and 


non-believers, Jews and Christians... . 
resolve . . . . in these critical hours to have 
more respect and tolerance for the opinion of 
others.” Forty-three years ago France had 
need of foreigners like Robert McAll to 
speak to her of Christ; today she has hun- 
dreds of Frenchmen to speak that message 
even as did Robert McAll. 


The Kikuyu Decision 


Many non-conformists in England have 
been awaiting the official decision concerning 
the Kikuyu incident. Now that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has given his official 
decision, many non-conformists will receive 
it with mingled pleasure and disappoint- 
ment. Those who consider half-measure 
concessions equivalent to anaesthetics will 
be satisfied, but those who were hoping for 
an immediate step toward church union will 
be disappointed. Arthur W. Robertson, 
writing on “The Kikuyu Decision” in the 
East and West, represents the Church of 
England as desirous of church union, and 
quotes from the Archbishop’s statement: 
“The subject of reunion is with us today: it 
is not going to be forgotten: our efforts are 
not over: we ask continually for divine 
guidance toward ‘the haven where we would 
be.’ Weare certain we do not ask in vain.” 
The Kikuyu incident arose, it will be remem- 
bered, when in June, 1915, two Anglican 
bishops and their clergy met in conference 
with about sixty Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and other missionaries; at the close 
of the meeting one of the Anglican bishops 
celebrated Holy Communion in a Presby- 
terian church in a service to which all who 
attended the conference were invited. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury promised an in- 
vestigation and the four points on which he 
has declared are: first, “recognized minis- 
ters’? may be allowed to preach in churches 
other than their own; second, a devout 
Christian to whom the ministrations of his 
church are for the time inaccessible, and who 


is a baptized person, may be given admission 
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to the holy communion; third, there is . 


not a corresponding readiness to bid Episco- 
palians, when temporarily isolated, to seek 
the holy communion at the hands of any 
Christian minister, not episcopally ordained; 
fourth, Episcopalians will act rightly in ab- 
staining from such services as the closing 
service held at Kikuyu. 


No Time for Playing Safe 


When one hears so much about “endur- 
ance” and “retrenchment” it is decidedly 
exhilarating to find a note such as the one 
struck by Dean Shailer Mathews in Missions 
(July-August, 1915), when, as president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, he gives a 
personal word to the Northern Baptists. 
Instead of playing safe the convention has 
resolved to do its utmost to measure up to 
the increased demands of these troublous 
times. In the capacity of Foreign Mission- 
ary Society the convention has authorized 
the addition of $100,000 to the budget ap- 
proved by the finance committee. It has 
approved a five-year program for a cumula- 
tive advance during the next five years. At 
the end of this period the program proposes 
that the denomination shall have added 
1,000,000 members by baptism to its 
churches; shall be maintaining a mission- 
ary force of 5,000 men and women in Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world; shall have 
made an endowment to the ministers’ and 
missionary benefit board of $2,000,000; shall 
have raised $6,000,000 for additional endow- 
ment and equipment of our educational in- 
stitutions at home-and abroad; and shall 
have reached a total annual income of 
$6,000,000 for mission and benevolence. 
This daring program of the Northern Bap- 
tists challenges the support of every Baptist 
within the convention. 

Efficiency of Bishops in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Does efficiency require that an age limit 

be set for the high offices of the church? 


The Methodist Episcopal church decided at 
the General Conference in 1912 that there 
should be, and accordingly set an age limit 
for its bishops. This change is opposed in 
a vigorous article entitled “Restore Our 
Episcopacy,” written by Dr. Day, Chancel- 
lor of Syracuse University, for the Methodist 
Review (March, 1915). The main objections 
made by Dr. Day are: no fixed age can be 
made to mark the bounds of human effi- 
ciency; increasing years of the bishops 
bring knowledge and experience that the 
church cannot afford to dispense with; by 
the change self-seekers are encouraged to 
put forth well-laid campaign plans; it will 
result in turning the greatest men from the 
episcopacy and accepting the mediocre. In 
the Methodist Review for July, J. M. Buckley, 
in an article entitled “Study Our Episco- 
pacy,” makes a careful study of the bishops 
during one hundred years, and on the ground 
of efficiency in service gives whole-hearted 
support to the changes which inaugurated 
“age retirement and local quadrennial as- 
signment of bishops.”” To the disinterested 
observer it is a matter of interest that those 
representing both sides of the issue make 
efficiency in service the testing ground. 


The Christian Endeavor Convention 


The reader of the numerous articles on 
the Christian Endeavor Convention, re- 
cently held in Chicago, is likely to find 
himself engaged in thinking of what it 
means that such a host of young people are 
deeply concerned in the great social reform 
movements. These young people are rep- 
resented as potential advocates of world- 
peace, implacable foes of the saloon, and 
earnest and determined in their readiness 
to lend a hand to support action along 
every line for moral reform. Doubtless the 
moral reformer will find increased encour- 
agement in learning that the Christian En- 
deavor societies, which represent so large a 
portion of the youth of Christendom, are 
applying themselves to these great issues. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By Alfred Plummer. (International Critical 
Commentary.) New York: Scribner, rors. 
Pp. lviiit+-404. $3.00 net. 

The death of Professor Briggs in 1913, fol- 
lowed by that of Professor Driver in 1914, left Dr. 
Plummer the only survivor of the distinguished 
group of general editors which had planned and 
supervised the International Critical Com- 
mentary. President Francis Brown, of Union 
Seminary, is now associated with Dr. Plummer 
in the general editorship, representing America 
and the Old Testament in the editorial duum- 
virate. 

Dr. Plummer is one of the most distinguished 
of New Testament commentators. He has 
contributed to the present series a notable com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to Luke and 
has collaborated with Bishop Robertson on the 
commentary on First Corinthians. He coun- 
seled with Mr. Allen in the preparation of the 
commentary on Matthew, and afterward pro- 
‘duced a valuable independent commentary on 
that Gospel, undertaking to supplement Mr. 
Allen’s somewhat too mechanical work. No 
one has wrought more notably upon the series 
than Dr. Plummer. 

A host of problems gather about Second 
Corinthians, and Dr. Plummer has dealt can- 
didly with them all. He thinks it almost certain 
(p. xvi) that Paul made an intermediate visit to 
Corinth before writing his third letter to the 
Corinthians. He believes the new disturbance 
at Corinth to be due to the arrival of fanatical 

ewish Christian teachers who had stirred up 
ostility and suspicion against Paul (p. xxxvi). 
As to the great question of the unity or integrity 
of the letter as we have it, Dr. Plummer holds 
that chaps. 8 and 9 quite clearly belong with 
chaps. 1-7, but that chaps. 10-13 quite as wwf 
belong to another letter, probably the painful, 
regretted one which preceded and is mentioned 
in the fourth letter, our Second Corinthians, 
chaps. 1-9. The internal considerations point- 
ing to this view are certainly weighty and virtu- 
ally decisive. Yet Dr. Plummer does not go so 
far as to transpose the two letters in his com- 
mentary, but discusses chaps. 10-13 after chaps. 

1-9, although chaps. 1-9 have to be under- 

stood in the light of the previous letter, chaps. 

10-13. This is now so clear and certain that 

it would have been well to give a brief intro- 

duction to each of the two letters setting forth 


the historical situation which called it forth. 
Such a constructive historical statement would 
have greatly facilitated the reader’s approach 
to the two letters. Dr. Plummer believes that 
the passage, 6:14—7:1 is not a part of the ear- 
liest of Paul’s letters to Corinth but was placed 
by the apostle in the somewhat unsuitable place 
in which we find it in our Second Corinthians. 

Dr. Plummer’s method is to present in para- 
phrase the contents of each succeeding section 
and then comment upon all its important 
phrases. The excellence of these phrases 
is a striking feature of the book. whe anes are 
both learned and illuminating. Sanity and 
sympathy are among Dr. Plummer’s qualities as 
a commentator. He gives up the problem of 
the nature of Paul’s affliction, the “‘thorn for 
the flesh,” of 12:7, with the candid statement 
that the evidence is insufficient for a conclusion. 
The date of the Second Epistle, which Dr. Plum- 
mer doubtless means to cover the two letters 
represented in it, is fixed in the autumn of 
A.D. 55, to the spring of which year Dr. Plummer 
assigns our First Corinthians. ; 

The statement of p. 1 that “In nearly all 
his letters, including the Pastorals, St. Paul 
introduces himself as an Apostle” is extreme, 
in view of his failure to do so in First and Second 
Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon. 
Since the Pastorals can hardly be from Paul, 
the fact would seem to be that in four out of ten 
probably genuine letters from Paul’s hand he 
does not introduce himself as an apostle. Dr. 
Plummer is no doubt right in rejecting the theory 
that II Cor. 6:14—7:1 is a fugitive leaf from 
Paul’s earliest letter to Corinth, but he might 
well have pointed out that ancient letters were 
not on leaves but rolls, and that in this case, as 
in that of the supposed displacements in John, 
it must be remembered that the ancient - 
and letter-form was a roll, not a gathering of 
leaves. Any leaf hypothesis for such displace- 
ments is an anachronism. 

The new commentary is decidedly more 
clearly printed than have been some of its 
predecessors in the series. The Greek is not 
always exact (e.g., eloéxouac for elodéxoua, 

. xlix; todvoy, p. 125; vdpelat, p. 127; Kara- 
Pp. 143; p. 228; wadalopua, p. 324; 
érevOjcare, p. 370). Faine, p. lviii, should be 
Feine. Perhaps the printer is also responsible 
for this sentence: “Did Timothy .. . . reach 
Corinth and was unsuccessful there?” (p. xiv). 
ap reference to Herodotus 9: 23 (p. 324) should 

9:33 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
_AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


At no time in the history of the world has the attention of Christian people 
been drawn so critically and sympathetically to the teaching of Jesus and the 
partial failure of Christian people to incorporate the principles of Jesus into 
social and individual life. 

The principles and teaching of Jesus were definitely related to the reli- 
gious and social ideals which he inherited from his Hebrew ancestors and from 
his spiritual predecessors the prophets. There is no better way of emphasiz- 
ing and assimilating the teaching of Jesus than by the study of the work of 
the prophets. It is therefore with great satisfaction that this course of study 
is presented to the readers of the BIBLICAL WORLD. 

The course is published also in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each 
month from September, 1915, to June, 1916. To all members of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course, these leaflets 
are sent without charge. The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for post- 
age. The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Leaders of classes will find suggestions for their special 
work in the BIBLICAL WORLD beginning with the October issue. 


INTRODUCTION 


DEFINITION OF THE TITLE 


The modern student of the Bible, in the effort to understand its con- 
tent and message, seeks to avail himself of the aid offered by the study of 
religious and social conditions among the peoples who formed the environ- 
ment of the biblical preachers and writers. 

The most important of these nations, from the point of view of its 
influence upon our own ethical and spiritual ideas, and upon the higher life 
of the world at large, was the Hebrew people. 

The present series of studies concerns itself with the prevailing concep- 
tions of religion and morals among the Hebrews during the classic period 
of their history. 
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SCOPE OF THE COURSE 


The course will consist of ten monthly studies, covering the centuries 
in which Israel passed through its most eventful stages of growth and decline, 
and dealing with the men who most effectively shaped the curve of its 
higher life. 

It is not the purpose of the course to present an exhaustive study of the 
religion and morals of Israel. But the object is to provide the student 
with the means for a first-hand acquaintance with the work of the great 
moral leaders whose influence was most significant in forming the ideals 
of that nation and the wider world. 

In the attainment of this object, sufficient reading from the Bible will 
be required to illustrate the leading ideals and purposes of each one of these © 
religious teachers of ancient Israel. A definite section of the Bible will 
be designated for daily study. This method is not intended to be inflexible, 
however. If the student prefers, the division into days may be ignored. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Old Testament, or Hebrew Scriptures, upon which these studies are 
based, is a collection of documents comprising the total surviving literature 
of the Hebrew nation during the period when the Hebrew language was 
a living speech. 

Its literature includes the records of individual and national expe- 
riences, public discourses, national laws and institutes, meditations upon 


the important problems of life, hymns and lyrics, and apocalyptic visions. 

The writings of the Old Testament represent many periods of Israel’s 
history, and many points of view. But from them the student is able to 
secure a fairly consistent idea of the development of religion and ethics 
in the most important nation of antiquity. 


ISRAEL AS A NATION 


The Hebrews were a branch of the great Semitic race, which included 

such nations as the Assyrians, Babylonians, Arabs, Aramaeans, and Phoe- 
nicians. 
Their ancestors migrated from the region of the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean coastland some fifteen hundred years or more before Christ, 
and after varied experiences in Canaan, Egypt, and the southern desert, 
they became the dominant race in the region later known as Palestine. 

Here for seven centuries, beginning about 1200 B.c., they flourished, 
first as a united people, then broken into two divisions, north and south; 
and with alternations of success and failure, they contended with neighbor- 
ing nations, such as the Philistines, Syrians, Assyrians, and Babylonians. 

In later centuries, during the dominance of Persian, Greek, and Roman 
power, they were reduced in territory and numbers to a provincial condition, 
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and finally, in the first century a.D., the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans put an end to Jewish nationality. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


But although the political fortunes of Israel were never brilliant for 
more than brief periods, and at last came to tragic failure, the contributions 
made by this people to ethics and religion were among the most remark- 
able known to history. 

In this small country, in the midst of the varied experiences of war and 
peace, prosperity and distress, pastoral, agricultural, and urban life, inde- 
pendence and subjection, there were developed such ideals of conduct and 
such conceptions of the infinite as have given ancient Israel the right to 
a unique position as a spiritual teacher of the races. 

Gradually emerging in their national life there appeared the principles 
of reverence for a God of ethical character, imageless and holy; the employ- 
ment of ritual not as an end but as a means of moral excellence; obedience 
to the ideals of truth, honesty, purity, and justice, as the qualities of Deity 
and as essential to his approval; and the obligations of the individual, the 
family, the community, and the nation to exhibit the character approved by 
the divine patron and ruler. 


RELATION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO ITS HISTORY 

It is natural that the religion of any people should be strongly influenced 
by the national environment and experience. Locality, climate, ancestral 
tendencies, and political fortunes are all important factors in determining 
the character of the national faith. 

Israel was no exception to this rule, but rather one of its most con- 
spicuous illustrations. History and religion reacted upon each other in 
a remarkable manner among those dwellers in the uplands of Palestine. 
Contact with other clans and nations, as the result of war or commerce, 
brought the contagion of idolatry and immorality, which roused the fierce 
opposition of moral leaders, and wrought out for Israel an ethical program 
of unique character. 

It is impossible to form an intelligent opinion regarding the religion of 
Israel, which formed the background of early Christianity, without a com- 
petent knowledge of Hebrew history. The varying political fortunes of 
the nation affected profoundly its ethical and religious condition. It is 
essential, therefore, that the present series of st.. .3 should include some 
adequate review of the history. 


THE NEED OF PROPHETS 


Perhaps the most unique feature of Israel’s religious life was the presence 
and influence of prophecy—a term used to describe the preaching of 
righteousness by a group of men who in successive periods assumed the 
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task of moral leadership, and interpreted to the nation the principles of 
morality and religion. 

Prophets were not unknown in other lands. Outside of Israel there 
were men who corresponded in some degree to these moral leaders. But 
nowhere else did the prophetic order attain the significance and influence 
which it exhibited among the Hebrews. To this fact is due the unique 
place which Israel reached among the spiritual forces of history. 

The prophet was not the only interpreter of religion in Israel. The. 
priests ministered at the sanctuaries, interpreted oracles, and taught the 
national institutes. The wise men gave instruction regarding the problems 
of life, and counseled those who resorted to them for practical advice. 
But the prophets were the vital force in the stimulation of Israel’s better 
life, and their influence was felt profoundly throughout the history. 


PROPHETIC ACTIVITIES 

The prophets did not belong to any particular clan or tribe, like the 
priests. They were men who were moved by the circumstances of their 
lives and by the spirit of God to undertake the work of protest, instruction, 
and reform. 

Most of them were preachers, finding their audiences when and where 
they could, and making known the will of the national God as they under- 
stood it. 

They traveled about from place to place, like Samuel, or remained in 
a single city, like Isaiah. They illustrated their messages with stories 
from the past experiences of the nation, or the lives of its ancestral heroes. 

On some occasions they made clearer their meaning by symbolic acts, 
or by sympathetic works of healing. 

They endeavored to improve the moral character of the communities 
in which they resided, and to purify the religious conditions of their age. 
Their ideals were’ better social relations, the approval of the divine Ruler 
of the state, and a more glorious future for the nation. 


PROPHETIC WRITINGS 

The prophets preached the national faith. They were the interpreters 
of the divine will. Some of them also wrote down their messages, as means 
of reaching wider communities, or providing a record for public instruction. 
Thus there came to be collections of prophetic writings. These writings 
are among the most important portions of the Old Testament, and are 
known as the prophetic books. One section of them includes the pro- 
phetic records of national experience, the story of the past, as it was told 
by these preachers of righteousness. Among such books are Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. 

The other group of prophetic books comprises such as bear the names 
of prophets, and contain the messages which have been preserved to us 
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from those preachers. Among such are Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah. 
RELATION TO EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

To all students of the New Testament the Hebrew Scriptures are of 
profound importance, and particularly the prophetic writings. Only 
through a competent acquaintance with them are the conditions and ideals 
of the Christian society to be understood. 

Jesus himself grew up in the atmosphere of the great prophets, and 
nourished his religious life upon their utterances. His first interpreters 
appealed to the prophetic oracles as the final authority in their vindication 
of his mission. 

By the Christian church the religious and social ideals of the prophets 
of Israel were gathered up and, under the leadership of Jesus and the 
apostles, carried to their highest value. The gospel is the completion and 
fulfilment of prophetic hopes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THESE STUDIES 


It is the aim of this series of studies: 

1. To provide the student with some competent knowledge of the 
literature of the Old Testament, particularly its Prophetic portions. 

2. To afford a means of understanding the most important portions 
of Hebrew History. 

_ 3. To disclose the intimate relations between that history and the 
religious life which it produced. 

4. To make clear the leading religious and social ideals of the Hebrews, 
the nation that has exercised a larger influence upon the ethics and religion 
of the world than any other people of antiquity. 

5. To show the relationship between these teachings and those of early 
Christianity. 

6. To disclose the permanent elements in the teachings of the moral 
leaders of Israel, and their value for every age and all mankind. 


STUDY I 


EARLY HEBREW IDEALS—MOSES, SAMUEL, ELIJAH 


First day —§ 1. Migration of Abram (Abraham): Gen. 12:1-9. Note that 
according to this passage the patriarchal traditions of the Hebrews held that 
their ancestors migrated from the region of Southern Babylonia, in obedience 
to the divine command. They came into Canaan (Palestine), and lived as 
unsettled clans in various parts of the land. 

Second day.—§ 2. Israel’s migration to Egypt: Gen. 42:1, 2; 43:1, 2; chaps 
37-41; 46:29-34; 47:1-12. The three generations of patriarchs, Abraham, 
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Isaac, and Jacob, lived in Canaan, their clans growing in numbers and wealth. 
Famine at length compelled the family of Jacob to secure provisions from Egypt. 
Read Gen. 42:1, 2; 43:1, 2. Providential events had brought Joseph, the 
favorite son, into power in Egypt. Read Gen., chaps. 37-41. By his favor the 
Hebrews were brought thither. Read Gen. 46:29-34; 47:1-12. 

Third day.—§ 3. The birth of Moses: Exod. 1:1-14; 2:1-10. Time passed. 
The new dynasty in Egypt was unfavorable to foreigners. The Hebrews increased, 
in spite of repressive measures. Moses was born, and strangely preserved from 
death. Read the passage cited for the day. 

Fourth day—§4. The exodus from Egypt: Exod. 12:37-42; 13:17-22; 
also 2:11-22; chaps. 7-12; 14, 15:1-21. Exod. 2:11-22 tells us that Moses, 
prematurely attempting the deliverance of his people, was compelled to leave 
Egypt. His life in Midian was that of a shepherd. The sign of the burning 
bush was accepted as a summons to assist his people. The name of Jehovah 
was made known. Moses returned to Egypt. The misfortunes of Egypt, usually 
called the plagues, are related in Exod., chaps. 7-12, and the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt in chap. 14, followed by the Song by the Sea in chap. 
I§:1-21. 

Fifth day.—§ 5. Early organization of Israel: Exod. 18:1-27. In Exod. 
18:1-27 we read of the journey of Israel into the desert, and the visit of Moses to 
his Midianite father-in-law, whose wise advice regarding organization and simple 
courts of justice was the solution of the immediate problem of law and order. 
It shows at this stage Midianite influence on Israel’s life. 

Sixth day.—§ 6. An early code of Hebrew laws: Exod. 20:1-17; 34:10-28; 
Deut. 5:6-21. All nations have had bodies of laws, which grew out of inherit- 
ance from the past, or from the organization of custom into law. The “Ten 
Words,” or ‘Ten commandments” (read in Exod. 20: 1-17), constitute such a code. 
They are evidently quite old, and were traditionally associated with the name of 
Moses. The earliest form is found in Exod. 34:10-28. The more common form 
is that given in the text, and, with slight modifications, in Deut. 5:6-21. Read 
these passages and note the differences. It was a code of law adapted to the 
needs of a people living a simple nomadic or agricultural life. But re-read 
carefully and note that the ethical and religious tone is very high, and as a brief 
statement of fundamental principles of conduct, it has come to wide, almost 
universal acceptance. 

Seventh day.—§ 7. Other early Hebrew laws: Exod., chaps. 20-23, especially 
21:1-36. An excellent idea of the early standards of conduct set up among the 
Hebrews may be gained from Exod., chaps. 20-23, together with a supplementary 
document in Exod., chap. 34. A part of this material is taken for the present 
study. Exod. 20:24~-26 illustrates the ideas of simplicity; 21:2-11, 20, 21-24, 
kindness to servants and to strangers; 21:15, 17; 22:28, reverence; 21:18, 19, 
26, 27, 33, 34; 22:5, 6, the necessity for compensation in cases of injury, and other 
principles. Most of all, this group of laws makes clear the fact that an equivalent 
must be exacted for all injuries. It modified the severity of inflicting death for 
all offenses, as had some ancient codes, and demanded only an equivalent. Note 
Exod. 21:12, 23-25. This was a long step toward the law of forgiveness 
enumerated by Jesus as given in Matt. 5: 38-42. 
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Eighth day.—§ 8. The promise of a line of prophets: Deut. 18:9-22. In the 
Book of Deuteronomy many traditions regarding Moses’ character and teaching 
are preserved. One of these relates to the appearance of a prophet from time to 
time as an interpreter of the will of God. Read Deut. 18:9-22. It was the hope 
that God would not leave himself without a witness among the people. The 
line of prophets was in a true sense the fulfilment of this promise, though the 
popular interpretation of the passage referred it to some prophet who was to arise 
in the distant future. Read John 1:21; 7:40. 

Ninth Day.—§ 9. The character of Moses: Exod. 32:7-35; Num. 12:3; Deut. 
34:7, 10-12. Read the first passage and note that Moses is represented as plead- 
ing the cause of the nation, after its relapse into idolatry. Jehovah, angry with 
Israel, is threatening to destroy the people, and offers to make Moses the head 
of another and better nation. With true generosity and noble disinterestedness, 
Moses begs that the divine forgiveness be extended. Note the passionate earnest- 
ness of his cry to Jehovah in vs. 32. The striking and primitive description of the 
divine anger, and the lofty character of Moses’ devotion, make this one of the 
most notable of commentaries on the popular regard in which Moses was held. 
For further light on this point read Num. 12:3 and Deut. 34:7, 10-12. 

Tenth day.—§ 10. The death of Moses: Deut. 34:1-12. Though not per- 
mitted, as this passage tells us, to enter Canaan with his people, Moses was given 
the privilege of seeing the future home of Israel from the mountain heights of 
Nebo. The mystery of his death and burial added to the regard in which he was 
held by the people. To him, as Israel’s first lawgiver, it became the custom to 
attribute all the laws of the nation, and even to this day the first five books of the 
Old Testament bear in their titles the mark of this custom. 

Eleventh day.—§ 11. Israel’s occupation of Canaan: Judg.1:1-36. After the 
death of Moses, the tribes of Israel began their efforts to obtain a footing in 
Canaan. Of this period there are two narratives, the older one in Judg., chaps. 
1, 2, and the later in the Book of Joshua. According to the record in Judges 
which is largely from prophetic sources, the various tribes acted independently, 
and secured whatever portions of the central mountain region they could obtain. 
In this effort they were only partially successful, considerable districts remain- 
ing in the hands of the Canaanites. But the people secured a foothold, and 
gradually dominated the entire country. 

Twelfth day—§12. The Judges: Judg. 2:1-23; 17:6; 21:25. Read the 
passages. The first period of Israel’s history in Canaan was one of warfare, 
struggle, lack of organization, and absence of any political or religious coherence. 
Judg. 17:6 and 21:25 give the keynote: “There was no king in Israel in those 
days, but every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” In the emergency 
there arose volunteer leaders, in the various parts of the land where there was 
danger. These men were called judges, though their functions were rather 
military than judicial. The Book of Judges is the record of some of their 
achievements, and of other events which illustrate the rude character of the age. 

Thirteenth day.—§13. Gideon’s victory: Judg. 7:1-25. Of the judges 
mentioned in this book, some of the most important were Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. The story of Gideon illustrates the character 
of the services rendered by such leaders. Read the narrative beginning in chap. 
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6, and note how the fortunes of Israel were regarded as shaped by the divine will, 
through providential events. This principle is characteristic of all the narratives 
of the book. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 14. The birth of Samuel: I Sam. 1:1-28; chap. 2. The 
Books of Samuel are among the most important of the prophetic records of Israel. 
Read the first passage cited and note that in this narrative the parents of Samuel, 
pious Ephraimites, are given the long-desired child. The sanctuary, probably 
one of many, was at Shiloh. The place of priesthood, sacrifices, and vows in 
the life of the people is interesting. Hannah’s hymn of rejoicing in chap. 2 is 
a beautiful Hebrew poem from an early date. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 15. Samuel’s call: I Sam. 2: 12-36; 3:1-21. The family 
of Eli, the priest, was threatened with extinction because of its unworthy conduct 
(2:12-36). Samuel, reared at the sanctuary in Shiloh, becomes conscious of his 
growing duty and responsibility. The awakening of his nature to the divine 
purpose for him is beautifully represented in the account of his night summons, 
and the warning message conveyed to him. Read I Sam. 3:1-21. His growing 
leadership is recognized by the people. 


[Study I will be completed in October and Suggestions to leaders of classes will 
be published in that number.] 
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